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ABSTRACT 

Participants in this conference of educators, 
convened to consider methods of evaluating teacher education 
students, focused upon the relationship between candidate quality and 
teacher effectiveness. Questions under consideration included: (1) 
pre-admission field experiences students should demonstrate; (2) 
optimum scores on aptitude and achievement tests; (3) grade point 
average on entrance to teacher education programs; (4) screening 
processes c'uring teacher education programs; (5) selection-out 
procedures employed in the programs; and (6) exit criteria. The 
agenda established for the conference askedr partic ipants to: (1) 
exchange information about current inquiry efforts regarding the 
quality of the teacher applicant pool; (2) understand what efforts 
are underway to determine reliable admission and exit criteria 
relative to successful teacher performance; (3) appreciate the 
various meaures being used and the reliability they hold for making 
quality judgments; and (4) develop a tentative set of guidelines for 
further study of these issues and concerns. An annotated bibliography 
of 97 journal articles and documents in ERIC on assessment of 
preservice teacher education students is appended. (JD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



For the past two years there has been an intense interest in the 
characteristics of teacher education students. This concern is 
reflected not only in the popular press, but also in the activities 
of professional associations /'institutions which prepare teachers, 
government agencies, and individuals who ptudy in this area. It' was 
this intense activity that motivated Wi]^liam Dunifon, Dean of the 
College of Education at Illinois Sttte University, and David Imig, 
Executive Director of AACTE^ to c/*-sponsor ^ meeting Sf individuals 
active in this area. X 

Fifty-five people came to the ISU campus on July 9 ^md 10, 1984, to 

work together to address common concerns regarding the assessment of 

teacher education students. Although most participants were from 

institutions which prepare teachers, there were also representatives 

fr^m st^ite and federal agencies. Representatives from 47 institutions 

or\agencies in 27 states were present, A list of the participants is 

proyide^i in the appendix, 
f 

The page«\rtiich follow provide a transcript of the conference. After 
introductory comments by Dr, Imig and Dr, Dunifon, the participants 
spent their time between small group discussions and larger group 
reporting sessions, Ron Adams, Cass Book, and Jim Raths were asked to 
listen to the group discussions and the reporting sessions and to 
provide overview comments. The pages which follow present the reports 
of the discussion groups and the remarks by the three observers. Also 
included are comments prepared in response to the conference by \ 
William Blakey. Counsel for the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, and Joyce Stern, Senior Policy Analyst for the Department 
cf Education, 

This informal document is provided to encourage further dialogue and 
activity toward improving the assessment of students in teacher 
eduqation. 



- Robert Fisher 

Illinois State University 

- Elizabeth Ashburn 

American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education and 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
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Dr. William S. Dunifon, Dean 
College of Education, Illinois State University 

Initially, I wish to extend a warm greeting from ray colleagues 
and myself at Illinois State University, It i» a delight to have you 
join us for this national conference which/ includes participants from 
Alaska, Maine, Texas, and virtually avery/other of the 49 continental 
states. 

t 

We are especially indebted to Bob Fisher and Betsy Ashburn who 
have labored long on^ehalf of the conference. Moving foward from a 
meeting in Washington in February at which I suggested the need for a 
gatiiering like this, Betsy and Bob have given form and substance to 
an idea. Thanks to each of you! 

If the national reports on the quality of education in this 
nation had never been issued and if the nation had never been 
declared "at risk," there is a charge against those of us who claim 
we prepare teachers which would nonetheless be made: We are our own 
worst enem^ies! Mike Usdan has said that we nave a genelTc tendency to 
circle the wagons in times of crisis and shoot at ourselves. Williara 
Proxmire says it more bluntly when he tells us we spend much of our 
time shooting ourselves -in the feet. 

With the belated American attention to general systems theory 
in the raiddle 1960's carae the growing understanding of the role which 
feedback loops play in health and vital organizations. . Put siraply, a 
feedback loop is a circuit or network which gives^the system (in our 
case, those college or university units which prepare teachers) tirae- 
ly and accurate feedback regarding the activity of the systera. A via- 
ble organization requires raultiple feedback loops especially regard- 
ing the quality of its work. . 

Many of us in colleges and^ uni vers i ties have spent a fair 
amount of time and rauch energy te Uing our cofleagues ixi the public 
schools how iraportant it is for thera to establish feedback loops 
regarding a wide array of their activities. Many of out faculty have 
earned -handsorae if not generous consulting fees helping K-12 systeras 
irapleraent a systeraic approach to raanageraent which includes feedback 
loops as an essential ingredient. We emphasized ^feedback ra^garding 
the quality of the work of the public schools. 

Yet, when we examine our own "in-house" practices, we discover 
that those of us who prepare teachers have generally ignored the 
imperatives of general systems ^heory. Worse yet, we have failed to 
take the prescription we have tried to force on the K-12 sector. We 
have not, for the raost part, undertaken serious and well-supported 
institutional efforts to establish feedback loops which will give us 
the ability to answer some simple and critical questions: 
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1. What exactly are we doing to prepare teachers 
^or America's schools?^ 

2. How well atffe we doing what w^ claim we do? 

3. How can we do it better? 4.. 

It is the business of tjjis conference to try to determine what 
useful and effective feedback loops have been established at our 
res;pective institutions. 'We assume that by establishing and strength- 
ening those feedback loops through carefully designed institutional 
research, we better will serve the nation and themation's schools. 
We assume we can learn from each other and that none of us has yet 
developed the perfect, most comprehensive, and complete system. 

It is also the purpose of this conference to move.toward the <•. 
development cf paradigms which can be used by those not represented, 
here or by those who have yet to take the initial step toward some 
sort of feedback system. 

Until colleges and universities have-gained clarity regarding 
what we ought to be doing to prepare teachers and are able to make 
our practice, we are detracting from education's status as a profes- 
sion. No endeavours which claim professional status (including those 
which are adjacent to . education)^^are devoid of ^^syq^ematic efforts to 
address these inquiries. |ie can nd longer claim special privilege for 
education as if it were unique^n the created order. Rether , '^e must 
pui^sue the question of how ve can establish and enhance the feedback 
mechanism in our institutions which will strengthen our performance 
and the quality of our graduates. ' 



* 



Dr. David G. Imig^ Executive Director 
American Asaociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 

This past Spring, Education Times reported the results of the 
most recent administration bf the California Basic Educational Skills 
Test (CBEST) to prospective teachers - with the predictable incidence 
of failure among a large proportion of candidates , particu larly 
Hispanics and blacks; at nearly the same time they noted a study had 
been released by the California State College system that concluded 
t' \t students recommended for teacher certification at 18 of 19 state 
colleges had slightly higher grade point averages than those who did 
not enter a teacher preparation program. 

In recent week# the University of Missouri-Columbia, reported 
that there w^ no statistically significant difference between the 
averages of education students and other campus majors in 24 common 
coui;ses during 1982; earlier this year several of the refofm efforts 
reported that prospective teachers were in the lowest quartile of the 
college-going population. 

At one and the same time, a North Carolina official tells me 
that candidates recommended for certification are^, 70 points lower on 
the SAT than the national college-going mean; meanwhile, the dean at 
•University of Nebraska at Lincoln tells* me his students at 
graduation have the third highest SAT of all the colleges on that 
campus • 

During the past year Weaver, Schlechty, and Feistritzer have 
become "popular" names to the press and colleagues as they have 
reported' the low calibre of the education applicant pool. At the same 
time,' institutional studies at places as diverse as the universities 
of North Pakota, Wisconsin - Mi l^w^ykee and Kentucky suggest that edu- 
cation students are the equal of, if not slightly better than, their 
pciers enro lied in liberal arts and sciences . 

Just what is going on? Whry all. the mixed messages? Are educa- 
tion students as bad as some in the press report? Or, have the 
screens and hurdles erected in the past dozen years weeded out the 
incompetents? One hears of an array of forthcoming reports from ED's 
office for Policy and Evaluation that say they are bad! At the same 
time, on more and more campuses one hears that education graduates 
are the equal of arts and science candidates. This raises a whole set 
of questions: What are we measuring? .^hat instruments are we using? 
Has the quality m^an really changed as a result of the loss of high 
quality women and minorities? Or, has this loss been offset by rising 
admission criteria and reduced numbers? Is there other evidence from 



standardized tests (e.g., SAT, ACT, NTE, and GRE) that needs to be 
considered? What evidence is there and how should it be "packaged", 
analyzed, and compared? ^ 

It was ''a series of such questions and concerns that prompted u§ 
to ask our AACTE members in 1983 a set of questions regarding the 
quality of their canuidate pool. The low rate of response to such 
questions regarding cumulative grade point average, high school rank, 
standardized"^ test scores, etc., caused us to consider ways of helping 
member institutions deal with this information need. It led ultimate- 
ly to both refinements in oiir annual report and to Betsy Ashburn and 
Bob Fisher designing this conference. A parallel but related concern 
was the current Redesign of NCATE in which one debate centers on 
developing an accreditation standard on students, i.e., what is an 
appropriate profile of the teacher candidate: 

What pre-admission field experiences ought they 
demonstrate ? 

What scores on aptitude and achievement tests 
shou Id they ach le ve ? 

What GPA should they briftg to their teacher 

education program? . 

What screens should be used during the program? 

What selection-out procedures should he employed? 

What exit criteria should be utilized? 

I believe that the public and policymakers will no longer tol- 
erate our inability to respond to questions of candidate quality, and 
that we need to move expeditiously to both defiaitions of quality 
candidates and the determination of ways to assess the competence of 
our students. I recognize that we are caught in a terrible bind - if 
we raise our standards we lose both our students and our revenues 
(and invite, a shortage that policymakers seem determined to circum- 
vent through alternative certificates and abbreviated programs) - yet 
to maintain out current profile demeans our cotnmitment to quality. If 
we do not assume a more vigorous "gatekeeper** function, we are ^ 
threatened by a growing number of intervenors making judgments for ^ 
us. * 

It is this set of problems that confronts us today. With it is 
the larger question of the relationship between candidate quality and 
teacher effectiveness. Just what relationship is there, and if one 
alters the quality of prospective teacher workforce, what will be its 
impact on schools? Schlechty's studies of employment in North Carolina 
suggest some real difficulties. It is to deal with these and other 



similar problems that brings us to central Illinois on this warm sum- 
mer 'day: 

To ^exchange inf ormati'^on about cfurrent inquiry efforts 
regarding the quality of the teacher applicant pool. 

To understand wh^t efforts are underway determine 
reliable admission and exit criteria relative to 
successful teacher performance. 

To appreciate the various measures being used and the * 
reliability they hold for making quality judgment^. 

;3To develop a tentative set of guidelines for further 
study of these oissues and concerns. 

This is an ambitious agenda and a comprehens ive set of aspirations. 
However, because you are the experts and we have come to learn from 
one another, we can achieve our objectives. On behalf of AACTE, let 
me express my appreciation for your participation and acknowledge the 
very significant role that Illinois State Univer8ity>^ its faculty and 
administration have played in organizing and convening this con- 
ference. Dean Dunifon, we are most appreciative. 

Today when teacher education is confronted with unprecedented 
demands for both excellence and quantity - when public leaders, call 
for both better prepared candidates and lower cutoff score's on stan- 
dardized tests - let us acknowledge that the quality of our programs 
will ultimately be judged by the quality of our products, Jjet us not 
use the forthcoming teacher shortage to curtail our efforts to raise 
the quality of the teacher applicant pool. Yet, at the same time, let 
us appreciate that with our renewed commitment to excellence, we also 
have a responsibility to produce a marketable product in sufficient 
numbers to meet demand. Let us do get on with the task of determining 
bo> h the capabilities beginning teachers ought to possess and the 
knowledge, skill, and aptitude they will need to be successful in the 
classroom. 
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Present Practices In Student Assesnient 

Workv Sessi'dr #1 * ^ 

In small groups the workshop participants discussed present 
practices for assessment of students in teacher education programs* 
the objective of the session was to identify ^similarities and ' 
differences in assessment of students in teacher educetion programs. 
They were asked to include assessment measures used, reasons for using 
these measures I the timing of asserements and the use of asseesment 
results. 

The following reports were given to the full group of 'workshop 
participants by one membe?^ of each of the' six working groups. 



S|SSION 1 - GROUP 1 

Dr. Larry Freeman^ Governors State University 

•Our group organized the discussion around the identification of 
assessment measures that ar? .typically used, why, they are used, and what 
happens as a result of them. We identified five categories of 
assessment measures that are used: (1) grade point average, (2) various, 
kinds of examinaticrs , (3) data concerning performance in clinical 
experiences, (4) screenings such as speech, language, medical, and 
personality, and (5) attitudinal kinds of data that are collected. We 
identified another area which we have not discussed yet — the 
development of demographic and follow-up da ta-^-but which we will 
briefly touch on in bur next session. 

The use of the grade point average appears to be a universal 
measure that is applied. There is not a whole lot of difference among 
the averages required. Nobody required an average lower than 2,0 or 
higher than 2.5 in overall grade point average, whether it is used for 
adviission into programs, admission into student teaching, or a 
graduation* This measure appears to be used because it is tangible, 
and apparently objective, and because there is a feeling that there is 
some kind of Correlation, low but positive, between performance and 
grade point average. 

4 

The kinds of standardized examinations used have been nelected for 
a host of reasons, ranging from university policy to state mandates to 
a general desire to institute a process of assessing students^ basic 
skills. We were not quite clear what that rubric includes, ^at 



virtually every institution represented in our group uses some kind of 
examination process, usually for getting into a teacher education 
program, before completing a stated number of hours, or before 
graduation. Most of the institutions also require the submission of an 
ACT or an SAT score.. These . results are frequently used only for 
determining admission into the institution. The institutions vere 
interestingly divided about 50-50 on whether there was a stipulated 
minimum that people had to achieve to enter a specific institution. 

One institution reported using the MMPI, and as a result, 
referri-ng 10% of all students to counseling. This process is not used 
as a means of excluding people, but to provide tnem with information 
that might lead them to seek counseling and sometimes to leave the 
teacher education program. Another institution is using a personality 
orientation inventory and a variety of vocational assessment 
instrunrents to learn more about their students as they proceed through 
the program. 

The performance of students in clinical experiences encompasses a 
large variety of assessment techniques not easily given to 
categorization. Perhaps one of the most interesting operations 
reported in our group concerned an institution that uses a professional 
staffing system under which any faculty member associated with a 
particular student can raise questions about the student's continuation 
in the program. This triggers a staffing in which four staff members 
review the student's performance. It can result in the student being 
dropped. Another institution is experimenting with the possibility of 
creating permanent small groups which would stay together over the four 
year period. These groups should include students, faculty, and school 
supervisors who meet in part to provide informal assessments for 
students , 



SESSION 1 - GROUP 2 

Dr, Gary R, Galluzzo, Glassboro State College 

We did not get nearly as far, and I applaud the first group for 
answering questions 2, 3, and 4, We at least got to assessment measures 
used, and I will talk about, those. 

The standardized measures identified were the ACT or the SAT 
according to institution. But we also noted that this is not typically 
controlled by the College of Education or the S hool of Education, It 
is an all-college policy that says you have an admission requirement. 
No one talked of any cut-off score or any line that was drawn that 
would exclude a student from being involved. 

Another similarity is that all of us use high school rank in one 
way or another, and again it was* all-college policy and not something 
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controlled ly the education programs. The third area of siailarity was 
the GPA. Typically, anybody who took in transfers had only GPA, so it 
was common for us all to use grade-point averages from community 
colleges, junior colleges, or within institution transfers. Some 
numbers floating around went. from 2.0 to 2.5. GPA is also used for 
retention at a couple of institutions, ranging froui 2.0 and 2.5 upwards 
as high as 3.0, both for cummulative and fOi.- najor GPA. 

A few institutions were similar in that they used retention 
counseling procedures. For example, early field experiences, freshman 
and sophomore field experiences, or interviews were evaluated and the 
data were used in building a portfolio for a student. In one 
institution students wrote up incidents that happened in their, field 
experience each week for inclusion in their portfolio as well. 

The last similarity, if we can call it a similarity, is course 
requirements. We all know that course requirements vary within 
programs and across institutions, but we do at least agree that 
students have to complete some identifiable sequence or content areas. 

Some of the differetices that we had noted were again in the area 
of GPA because the cut-off scores varied f *cr> one institution to 
another. A. other outstanding difference va rhat one of the 
institutions used the ACT COMP test, which v given in the sophomore 
year, to identify the basic skills of prospective teacher education 
majors. Anot'.ier difference was that some institutions use interviews 
for ddmissior into the teacher certification track in the jurior year 
and some institutions do not. 

A third difference was that one or two of the institutions use 
wflat I will call social psychological measures, but you can throw 
attitude and some other affective kinds of things in there. To be a 
little more specific, I am including things like the RoKeach Dogmatism 
Scale, the Hunt paragraph completion method for Conceptual Level, and 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. We in New Jersey use a basic 
skills test that the state requires and another institution has 
developed its own basic skills test. Myers Briggs and the 16PF are 
used with some institutions. It might be helpful to note that, in our 
group, all of us graduate at least 500 students a year; this may 
reflect some of the kinds of differences in the data. 



SESSION 1 - GROUP 3 

Dr. Nancy Zimpher, Ohio State Univtrsity 

After my group hears this, some people may deny that they were in 
this group. It is group three. We started with some definitional 
issues. That is, did anybody have a problem with the notion of teacher 
assessment? We pretty much agreed that teacher assessment included a 



range of qualitative and quantitative measures that were national and 
also that were in many cases, idiosyncratic or local. . The range of 
reasons for using these measures tended to be concerned with measuring 
programs; this is different from measuring individual competence. 
Sometimes individual competence does not add up to program competence. 
We also agreed that there was a good enough reason for teacher 
assessment, if for no other reason than to describe what is, so the 
descriptive function of teacher assessment. That is the framework used 
to consider our ideas. 

We came up with some similarities and some differences that are a 
bit more general than the notions alre&dy presented. I am going to go 
through them very quickly. We noticed that there was .no one assessment 
measure, that institutions had multiple measures, and that reports were 
dominated by test measures.* We thought perhapsfewe were provoked by the 
sample given us and that we tended to respond in quantitative measures 
because those were the examples. That is,' institutions may be 
collecting more qualitative data, but it may have been easier ju3t to 
share quantitative? measures on the form provided. Institutions tended 
to deal with data used for entrance and accountability, but we were not 
very effective in talking about how to make individual decisions about 
wheth£:r or not students should continue in programs. Institutions 
seemd to report mostly national measures and feedback on student 
teaching. Institutions are a bit remiss on feedback information, 
measures about field experiences, and professional course experiences. 
Institutions like to measure the professional sequence, but we are not 
good at measures of the general studies* component and of academic 
courses, which are greater in proportion than the professional methods' 
sequence. 

In follow-up studies, institutions like to measure the competence 
of our graduates as they reflect on program, but we are still not very 
good at measuring what supervisors think of the on-the-job performance 
of our graduates. We have a few instances of using data for counseling 
and for retention, a little bit repetitive of another point we made. 
Also institutions are similar in that :here are few measures of 
attitude, personality and beliefs. Again, we do not know to what 
degree the report was geared to a quantitative, easy-to-report<.f ormat 
rather than more difficult and complicated idiosyncratic measures. 
There was little recognition in the reports of decision makers using 
the data in difficult arenas, such as whether or not to retain students 
in programs or to dismiss them. 

I am moving cn to some differences now. Very few institutions 
report particular idiosyncratic measures that could be shared with 
other institutions. We tend to talk about the least common 
denominators, and therefore ve cannot articulate to each other unique 
kinds of subjective measures. 

I will conclude by saying that we moved ahead into the "issues" 
area. We are going to provoke you this afternoon because we have 



The "reports" mentioned here lefer to the participants' lists, 
prepared prior to the conference, of their institutions' assessment 
methods. 
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gotten a head start. In other words, we could not stay on task. We 
moved very quickly from similarities and differences to issues to be 
reported later. 



SESSION 1 - GROUP 4 

Dr. James Algina, University of Florida 

I will run quickly through these. I think most of the 
similarities and differences have been hit by other presenters here. 
All representative institutions are concerned with cognitive skills, 
meaning math and reading. For example, for entrance requirements no 
represented institution had a personality or affective measure that is 
used fcr all education students. The main rationale for using measures 
of cognitive skill seems to be that teachers must have some basic 
competency in these areas, but not all institutions had firm cut scores 
that they used with these cognitive measures. All institutions have 
checks on meeting course distribution requirer^ents and GPA 
requirements. These checks are made both prior to ad'iission and again 
during the program. All institutions have an internship, and if a 
student fails the internship the student is not certified. All the 
institutions reported using both formal and informal methods of 
providing feedback for the interns. 

No institution had a counseling prograjn aimed at advising students 
about their personalities and motivational characteristics that might 
hinder or help their effectiveness as teachers. No institution had a 
system for keeping all the data collected about a student in a single 
place 80 that it would facilitate the use of data in making decisions 
such as placement. Those were our similarities. 

Our differences were that there was a variety of cognitive skill 
measures used. The timing of these measures varied. The variety was 
related to the fact that some institutions are open admissions 
universities and others are not. Some of the non-open admissions 
universities had minimum SAT or ACT criteria for admission, but they 
all could exempt a certain percentage of applicants. Open admissions 
institutions have some check on the basic skills of students. Two 
institutions have a basic skills test and others check for completion 
of courses as a surrogate for measuring basic skills. Some 
institutions with entrance requirements have additional basic skill 
requirements that are assessed during the education programs, so there 
is a two-tiered kind of thing going on. Some institutions have an 
introduction to education course that includes an early field 
experience. A small percentage of students seem to report making 
decisions to drop out of education on the basis of this experience. 
All institutions have clinical experiences other than student teaching 
and again some percentage of students, thought to b^ quite small, 
report that these experiences influenced them to drop out of 
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education. So it seems to be serving as some sort of self evaluation 
of students . 



SESSION 1 - GROUP 5 

Dr. James T. Ziegler^ Miami University 

^ Group 5 was composed of representatives from eight different 
institutions or agencies. Our dii^cussion primarily focused on the 
assessment measures used and the timing of the assessments^ There are 
not too many differences from the other groups. A similarity was that 
some kind of grade point average was used, a difference was that the 
level was quite dissimilar. Coursevork completed was a similiarity for 
assessment used, but there was quite a bit of difference between which 
courses and how many courses. Interviewing or counseling was a common 
characteristic; however, the format was not common. Physical 
characteristics (speech, hearing) and ratings of different types were 
used. Of course, the differences were what was rated and jiow it was 
voted. Various paper and pencil tests were used throughout the 
different programs with the differences being the types and areas that 
were tested. Grades for specific courses were a similarity among 
institutions. Basically we used the chart that is 7.n the competency 
testing publication that you received. We agreed that a connnon 
assessment point was entry into the program and entry into student 
teaching. ^ 



SESSION 1 - GROUP 6 

Dr* Deborah Osen Hancock, California State College 

I would just like to comment on a few things that Group 6 came up 
with that were perhaps not touched on by our other reports. One of the 
things that we noted was that committees of faculty are making 
decisions about who is admitted into the teacher education programs, 
although on some campuses the individual advisor has major 
responsibility for that decision. Tt vf*«^ found that few campuses are 
using anything but student teaching as an exit assessment of the 
student's competencies. We also noted that assessment measures that 
are being used are mainly ones that were selected a long time ago and 
that we have been using historically because "everyone has been using 
them for a long time." 

However, theie were a few campuses that are looking at their 
entrance criteria right now and are making some changes. One of the 
things that came up about GPA that you might be interested in is that 
teacher educators on California State University campuses in California 
right now are going to be looking for students in the upper half of the 
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total university as far as GPA is concerned, and they are going to use 
that as a criterion for entrance into teacher education. It looks as 
if they will be looking at what the student's GPA is at entrance into 
the senior year because that is the point at which , students can enter 
into the teacher education program in California. 

We also noted some problems with ACT and SAT scores, the fact that 
on many of our campuses these data are not available universally for 
all students coming into the program. This is particularly true for 
transfer students. We noticed that requirements for freshman students 
who are entering teacher education and for transfer students who are 
entering teacher education may differ on the same campus. We noted a 
particular problem with lower standards in community colleges, 
especially in basic skills courses where students were going to 
community colleges to take those courses, passing them^ and then coming 
back and not being able to perform at a level that is acceptable once 
they got back to a four year institution. ^ 

We talked for awhile about the alternative routes to teacher 
certification that we are seeing and we are wondering about the impact 
that that is going to have on teacher education programs in those 
states. There was some feeling that it may not be all bad. We also 
discussed the fact that some schools of education are accepting 
responsibility for students who need remediation, while others are 
simply not accepting students who need remediation, believing that this 
is something that should be cleared up before they enter the teacher 
education program. 



In this session participants returned to the six small groups to 
discuss problems associated with the assessment of teacher education 
students. The objective was to identify problems associated with 
assessment of students in teacher education programs and then identify 
the three most significant to be reported to the larger groups. 

The following are tho reports given to the total group of 
participants by a member from each of the six working groups. 



SESSION 2 SPEAKER 6 

Dr. Deboyah Osen Hancock, California State College 
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We have brainstormed a whole lot 'of ideas and then ended up with 
about four that we would like to share with you as major problems and 
issues that we have identified. The first one was, "What are the 
common goals in teacher education? Are there any? What should these 
common goals include, not only in the area of knowledge byt also 

skills, attitudes, and predispositions that people have about teacher ^ 

educetion?" We were looking for common goals that would be stable over 

time. The reason that we felt that this was the place we had to begin 

was because of the old adage, "If you don't know where you're going, 

you will never know whether you got there or not." We do not 

apparently agree, nationwide, statewide, or even on our own campuses ^ 

about what th^ knowledge, skills, atid attitudes are, let alone the 

balance that we should be working toward among them. 

The second problem or issue that Ve looked at was, "If we do 
identify these common goals, then how best can we measure them?" We 
talked about the need to look at both individual measures of student 
performance and group measures of student performance because they do 
result in different kinds of measurement problems. They have different 
roles not only insofar as admission, but also in regard to exit 
requirements. We were very much concerned that the measures be 
appropriate and efficient. We talked some about the cost to students, 
both in time and in money, that some of our measurement devices are 
taking. 

The third problem we looked at was the question, "Why should we be 
assessing in the first place? For what purpose? And what difference 
will assessment make?" We realize that this is a philosophical^ 
question, but we said that we really have to decide on the purpose of 
the assessment. Will it be for the purpose of filtering students out, 
or for predicting students who are most likely to be successful in our 
program, or for finding out if students need to be remediated? Or are 
we gathering information which can then be used to publicize the nature 
of the product that we are turning out of our teacher education 
program? When we can deal with this question of why we should assess, 
then we will be able to know the kind of data that will have to be 
collected. We will also find that it will provide direction for the 
use of the data that will be collected. 

The last question that we looked, at, in our ranking of the most 
significant issues was, "How can the results of these assessments best 
be disseminated to the various publics, affected by and affecting, 
public education?" We talked some about whose responsibilty it is to 
disseminate that information. Is it the teacher educator's 
responsibility or is it the educational researcher's responsibility? 
We noted that we are not seeing people from those areas on television 
or in the media talking about teacher education and the problems in 
education today. We also wondered if maybe we do not need an in 
between group of people who are trained perhaps differently from either 
teacher educators or educational researchers to help fill in this gap 
to disseminate this information not only to John Q. Public, but also to 
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educators. This question has significance because these results can 
help to shape, or at least enhance, the view that the public has of 
education and teacher education. ^ 



SESSION 2 - SPEAKER 5 

Dr. James T. Ziegler, Miami University 

We identified three problems or issues, the first being the 
assessment choice. In this category we placed predictive issues, 
criteria vs. norm-reference, validity and reliability, multiple 
measures, federal and state regulations which must be considered, and 
issues associated with a specialist as compared to a generalist. The 
context of the assessment was considered to be- very important. We 
identified this as a problem for the following reasons: presently we 
see a very simplistic view of education, especially from the 
policymaker's view, the issue of accountability, a conflict between the 
systems model and the hxnnanistic model, political aspects, the present 
technology of assessment, and the lack of identification of a knowledge 
base or the factors essential for successful learning. 

Our second problem/ issue was management. This whole process is 
very labor intensive, is very expensive, and assumes a very 
sophisticated records system. The causes for this particular problem 
are: lag time between mandates and methods, funding the needs vs. 
expectatioiiS of faculty, (this may need to be done, but their 
expectations are considerably different), lack of time due to teaching 
load and advising, and the relatively slow response in adopting and 
implementing a records system. 

The third problem issue was the impact of assessment. Here we saw 
problems with assessment or test driven curriculum, issues on summative 
and formative evaluations, and communication problems. We saw this as 
a problem issue basically due to the lack of political savvy that we 
have, the type of information that we provide for the various publics, 
and the lack of time to create the information that various publics 
need. 



SESSION 2 - SPEAKER 4 

Dr. Mel G. Villeme, University of South Florida 

We decided on about five assessment issues that we thought were 
important and we discussed three of them extensively. One of the 
things that is most important about our discussion was the consensus 
that we should continue to get into the political impact of assessment 
issues. I think we are all aware of how politically important the 
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things we do are. . ^ 

We started off talking about cost benefit analyses end the 
discussion had to do with whether or not we should view benefits as 
eliminating people who probably should not be teachers or whether we 
should view benefits • s increasing the competence in the people in the 
field. There yas some agreement tha|l we should get people to try to 
focus on the benefits of increasing the competence of people in the 
field, and not so much pander to the notion that we just need to get 
rid of people who are poor, incompetent teachers. I think the pressure 
seems to be for us to do that now. We also wanted to go about 
.increasing competence, which seems to mean increasing standards in some 
fashion. We need to try to come up with ways that 'we can increase 
competence without reducing the number of candidates and graduates. 
This is true especially in light of the coming teacher shortage. 
Otherwise, we are going to find ourselves having to produce people very 
quickly, and we may hot be very happy with that situation, particularly 
if school districts hire people even if they are not certified. 

We moved on to validity where we essentially said that the 
question of validity was how should we assess, what should we assess, 
and how can we demonstrate the importance of that assessment. We 
talked a little bit about trying to avoid falling into the trap of 
having to demonstrate that everything has so^e sort of predictive 
validity. There are things that we teach people that are steps in a 
process and we do not have to have predictive validity for everything. 

We also talked about the locus of control for assessment. We 
focused on whether or not we should try to avoid inconsistency of 
standards. In other words, should we have locally developed and 
enforced standards, or state-wide, or national standards? We 
determined that the major issue was, "How can we avoid an inconsistency 
of standards?" I think an important issue is related to the fact that 
if some colleges are enforcing higher standards, then students can go 
to another institution or another state where there are lower 
standards. There may be a tendency for students to do just that. The 
point was made that we are sometimes our own worst enemies in the sense 
that we do not present a united front when we talk as a profession. 

We may assess what is taught early on in the programs, and it may 
not be sensible to require all the things we assess to have predictive 
validity for success in the field when they are just enabling kinds of 
steps. We need to tell people that this is going to be a long-term 
process before we can establish predictive validity for many things. 

There is a need to make sure that people coming out of colleges of 
education have good reading, writing, and math skills. Those things 
may never have predictive validity, but we need to be able to say that 
people who are teachers are well-educated. That criterion alone should 
stand without having to show that there is some kind of predictive 
validity. This represents my own point of view and not necessarily 
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that of everyboiy on the conunittee . 



SESSION 2 - SPEAKER 3 

Dr. Nancy Zimpher, Ohio State University ^ 

Group -pressure has caused me in the space of five minutes to 
reduce eleven items to eight. I could reduce the list even more if we 
were last. We chose not to prioritize our issues. There are eight I 
would like to list for you. 

One of our concerns is hov c?c- ve formulate predictive measures, or 
use measures that predict effective teaching. As an aside, we think we 
have an epistemological problem in that we csnnot agree on what we 
consider the knowledge base to be because we have such different ways 
of knowing, and therefore accepting, certain findings; this is 
particularly true in the research on teacher effectiveness, which is 
problematic because of our own orientation to knowledge. 

Second, we think that toughening exit criteria (exams like the 
NTE) will, in effect, create more reliance on standardized entrance 
measures. Tnat was just apposition where we drew back and said that if 
we look at f.he end, we will 1 probably be impacting as much on the front, 
probably mostly because institutions need co protect themselves. 

Third, we need to arrive at measures that decision makers, the 
people who decide whether or not students will stay in the programs, 
will accept. We have had experiences where we take data to decision 
makers, and they throw it out because some of their own experiential 
data are more profound than the data we have been able to supply them. 

Fourth, we want to evolve a set of measures that policy makers can 
accept, both in the quantitative dimension and also in the. qualitative 
and more subjective dimension. We need to develop the legal 
protections to make our subjective decisions stick. We also want to 
convert decision makers from the "credit-hour mentality" (that if you 
take a certain number of courses for a certain number of hours, you 
will assure a quality product) to one where we look at quality 
indicators. 

Fifth, we think that one of the reasons that we cannot build a 
conmon knowledge base or assessment system is because of local concerns 
and beliefs. So we need to incorporate or accommodate local belief 
systems in belief systems of institutions, and even program areas 
within institutions. 

Sixth, we think we need to develop an extended internship or 
clinical experience that is assessed. Student teaching is just a 
minimal clinical kind of experience, and we do not do a very good job 
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of assessing clinical activities or experiences. 



Seventh, we are vorried aboutf the future of program 'approval and 
the role of program approval in the face of creating assessment syjstems 
and models that focus on individual competence. What about 
programmatic competence or pioi;i ammatic efficacy? 

Eighth, we are concerned when the professor closes the door. " That 
is to say, professors teach what they know, their own epistemology , 
their own experience. Do we, can we, control any of that, manipulate 
any of that, force any of that into any kind of conceptual framework 
and avoid redundancies or voids? 

We chose not to prioritize these coticerns. Instead we engaged in 
a simulation, which I suspect some of you may do tomorrow. We said, 
"Let us take the nine of us and see if we, can agree on a model^j* 
assessment system. Let uo throw out the thirty-five pages or so of 
institutional models and even throw out some of the myths and cobwebs 
that are in our heads about our own institutions." I am not going to 
explicate that model, although we made some progress on it. I simply 
want to say that we decided on a set of assumptions about the model 
assessment system that may be of interest to you. 

One, we assumed that the whole reason for creating some kind of 
measurement and assessment is because we assuaie ve can raise the 
probability that our graduates will be of high quality by setting some 
standards and some measures. 

Second, we are probably operating on the assumption that we can 
screen out persons who do not fit our notion of a good teacher. 

Third, we can control, to some extent, what happens in our 
programs or find out if our programs have any impact 'or efficacy at 
all. 

Fourth, we might be able to strengthen our own legal stance in 
regard to any kinds of retention decisions tha^we might want to make. 

We developed two focal points, one on entrance and one on exit. 
It is a fairly simplified model in which we look at three concerns upon 
entry and three concerns upon exit. The concerns focus on academic 
competence, performative or skill demonstration competence, and 
dispositional competence, that is, attitudes and values associated with 
the act of teaching. It helped us come clean on some of our 
assumptions, and the group will continue to work on that tomorrow. 
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SESSION 2 - SPEAKER 2 

- Dr. Gary Galluzzo, Glassboro State College 

Ifwill just give you the order in which we discussed the items. I 
asked at the end' if these, were the priorities ^ind the group said it was 
the way in which we talked about them so they must have been important; 
number two, however, seems much more important by size than number 
one. Nonetheless, three impediments or issues or problems of 
evaluating teacher education programs or student assessment came up. 
As a preliminary note, it came to the point where we changed the focus 
for discussion to "assessment/evaluation," because we waffled sometimes 
in between student assessment and then aggregating data from a lot of 
students and putting them into a picture where we might get some sense 
of what the program evaluation looked like. I may use one or the other 
term interchangeably* 

The first impediment that we foun^ was in the area of identifying 
what to measure. We did no more than to say that there are probably 
four domains that we need to look at, or that there are problem areas 
right now. ' 

The first one, of course, is the knowledge area, and we had some 
of the debates that you heard other groups mention already about the 
predictive validity of a knowledge instrument to performance or to some 
other measure. A second area or domain is behavior and the assessment 
of teacher performance in some setting and with enough observation. 
The third area is affect, which we did not define much more than to say 
we know there are a lot of people who are interested in the changes in 
affect. and relationships of affect to teacher performance or to teacher 
knowledge. The fourth area is social psychological characteristics of 
the students. They are things like thinking style or learning style or 
teaching style, conceptual level, dogmatism and things of that sort. 
That was the first problem area. 

The second problem area identified was the lack of literature on 
implementing and managing program evaluation. This was a very, very 
large area for us, as it included things like instrument 
development— such as psychometricnlly-sound instruments or practical, 
reliable, and valid instruments that we can use. Another area within 
this whole part of implementation and management is data collection. 
This in:ludes such things as politics, of working around the campus and 
locating who has what information, determining how many keys you need 
to get to it and who holds the key to that information, access uo the 
information, and, once youL have all the keys, can you still break the 
computer code and get it out. This also includes analysis of the data 
and, of course, subsequent use of the data, and some issues in 
students' rights. Another issue is the research needed to conduct 
program evaluation. The thinking here is that ther- is little 
information you can go on to build an evaluation system that will try 
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to address all of these concerns^ regardless of the fact that 
implementing program evaluation is dituat ion-specific once you take it 
back to your campus • 

Another sub-area in part two > managing an evaluation effort^ is * 
the ownership of the evaluation process or the assessment system and 
includes such things as timeliness and involving faculty along the 
way. An important concern is that the assessment program becomes 
institutionalized and recycled. You then have questions of trade-offs 
between designing longitudinal studies that may eliminate any new 
instrumentation which comes along or that you might want to incorporate 
into the evaluation plan. What kinds of trade-offs do you make in 
managing the evaluation system? A few others that I will quickly 
mention" were faculty resistance, getting people to use the information, 
and timeliness^. Ve work all year and collect the data and then it is 
summer time and few people are around to find out all the wonderful 
things you learned, the relationship of evaluation to policy decisions, 
who makes the decisions, and to whom the information is given. Another 
concern here is, "Why evaluate?" We have a few quick reasons for 
program improvement: for accountability, since we have a legislative 
representative in our group; for research and the developing of a 
research agenda; and, sometimes, just for the dialogue among ourselves 
as faculty members. 

Part three is the relationship, a kind of tying together pf 
assessment systems to program development and to program modification. 
For example, if there were no relationships, then accreditation and 
certification become mutually exclusive events. If that is the case, 
then the state, not the teacher education institution, becomes the 
gatekeeper. For example, if the NTE does not tie to what we think we 
are teaching, we might as well bring back the epistemologists from 
groups 3 or 4 and have them help us understand the logic that ties 
testing to program content. 



SESSION 2 - SPEAKER 1 

Dr. Larry Freeman, Governors State University 

What I am going to do is list for you about five labels that serve 
to organize some of our talk and then make some further comments. 
There were five areas that seem to pose problems. The first one was 
the lack of a theoretical or conceptual basis to guide our efforts in 
the area of assessment. After much thought we ranked this among the 
first three of the more significant problems. There is not a second or 
a third since all the rest were declared to, be of equal value or pf 
equal importance. By this problem, the lack of conceptual basis, it 
seems that we were saying that we did not quite know what it was tha^ 
we would be assessing or should be assessing. 
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The 6€ucond atea was the assessinent of noncognitive areas or 
holistic assessment of individual . students. There seemed to be an 
assumption that ve could somehow assess cognitive knowledge that 
students possess or do not possess, but somehow the noncognitive area 
created problems for us in particularly the business of making holistic 
assessments of individuals rather than relying on a kind of an 
aggregation of discrete, evaluative events over a period of time. That 
created problems • Much of this was described in nebulous terms. The 
areas we were referring to were regarded as being nebulous, to have 
more tlian shape allowing for at least conventional kinds of 
assessment. 

The third issue regards the validity and reliability of assessment 
processes, the argument here being that the outcome of . the assessment 
procesa is good or bad based on the competence of the person doing the 
assessment or the instrumentation that was being used, particularly 
when one was looking at assessment of actual performance episodes. 

A fourth set of problems that was identified was a lack of 
institutional support or the institutional inertia that sort of 
responded to all of these efforts with a "so what," people indicating 
that even if we collected the data using impeccable processes when we 
know exactly what we are doing, frequextly we are greeted with a "so 
what" from the faculty, from the administration or whomever. 

The fifth area that we identified was a group of problems coming 
under the heading of the uses of data, and particularly the lack of 
reliance on professionals judgement in the interpretation of the meaning 
of the data. 

I now want to make a brief summary of a scheme by which we 
attempted to organize our conversation. At this point we became 
somewhat more simple minded and said that the problems were threefold 
from our point of view. One was wh^t to assess, two, how to do it, and 
three, what to do with the assessment results once you have them. • The 
difficulty we encountered was that what to assess is sometimes driven 
by what you intend to do with the assessment results. So we ended up 
talking in circles. Because we could not really come to grips with the 
question of why engage in any assessment processes because the why 
tends to depend upon the audience to whom the question is addressed, 
and since in the business of education the audience to whom we address 
that question is pluralistic , we get a lot of "why's." We ought to do 
it in a way which leads to alot of "whats." We know that und^r the 
heading of what to assess, the conceptual framework that would guide us 
will probably include ideally the cognitive, noncognitive and holistic 
areas of performance. That is as far as we got in identifying those 
kinds of things. The question of how to assess involved, obviously, 
the question of reliability and validity, and we then took a sidetrip 
in our discussion about what is the criterion in how to assess. Is it 
job relatedness or is it some kind of picture of what the ideal teacher 
should look like and at that point we kind of bogged down. 



The third question, what to do with the assessment results » led us 
into questioj^s of how the results of the assessments get interpreted. 
Data are simply data untile they are somehow interpreted and given 
meaning based on a series of judgements. One of the things we kind of 
kept coming back to was that there was a lack of nerve in rendering 
professional judgements, particularly individually and even 
collectively. We also addressed the question in the interpretation of 
the data, the continuing preference for judgement based on quantitative 
data rather than qualitative data. Then we are back again to the 
question of the audience and the seeming failure in the education 
community to be able to stabilize the audience so that we are all 
asking the same kind of question which would help to resolve the 
question of the "what*" 



Smnary 

Sessior 

At the beginning of the conference three participants were asked to 
observe the activities of all six working groups , listen to the reports 
given from the first two work sessions, and then provide a reaction to 
these activities at the end of the first day.pf the conference. 

The following three reports were given to the total group of 
participants by those individuals at the end of the first day. 



SESSION 3 - SPEAKER 1 

Dr. Ronald Adams, Western Kentucky University ^ 

Just a couple of observations in terms of the things I have seen 
and heard today in the groups and the reporting out sessions, I have 
been to many meetings of this kind in which there were groups of people 
getting together to discuss teacher education program evaluation, I am 
very encouraged by what I have seen today, I think we are no longer 
talking about what I call the instrument mentality. So many times ve 
receive correspondence asking us for ap instrument, saying, "I hear you 
have a pretty good evaluation program," In our particular system we 
use about fifteen different types of instruments over several different 
populations of people, I think we are beyond talking about instruments 
as evaluation and are looking more at systemmatic approaches to 
conducting program evaluation^ so I am very pleased and encouraged to 
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8ee that. We are talking systems not instruments of evaluation, I 
also see some sophistication that is occurring in the discussions. We 
used to get together at similar meetings and people would compare what 
they were asking on their surveys. We were simply involved in mailing 
surveys and questionnaires to the graduate and/or their employer* Now 
I hear^us talking more in terms of performance kinds of models^ and I 
see that a very positive sign. 

The second thing that I have observed is the purpose of 
evaluation. I sense a real sincerity among the participants to conduct 
evaluation geared to program improvement as opposed to external forces 
such as, "I have NCATE coming up in two years so we had better hurry up 
and get an evaluation program in place/' or "The state department is 
putting pressure on us. We have to have something as far as evaluation 
is concerned." I sense a real commitment to program evaluation and 
student assessment for program improvement purposes. I think that is 
very positive. 

The third thing that I have picked up here that has not been 
present to much degree in earlier Meetings , is a realization of the 
political climate in which we are conducting evaluation. In virtually 
every group that I sat in on today, politics and the political 
atmosphere in which we conduct evaluation came through as a concern, 
and I think we are beginning to. realize that we are not. by ourselves, 
that we have to operate in a political environment « However, there is 
,6De issue that I have not ^heard specif icajLly in the area of politics. 
That is the whole notion of s.tate mandated competency assessment for 
certification and the degree to t^hich that is going to impact on our 
teacher education program's, and more specifically on how program 
evaluation will interface with a state mandated assessment. I do not 
believe* that we in teacher education have de%lt with this issue. I 
would like to hear more dialogue regarding how states intend to deal 
with teacher preparation and certification. 

Finally, an area that I have not heard discussed but one which I 
think will be facing many of us is the evaluation of graduate and 
inservice programs. Wc have talked about entry assessment and 
preservice program assessment and about exit, but we have not talked 
much about in-service or graduate assessment. What are we going to do 
in terms of the graduate programs and in-service education of those 
teachers already in the field? Do we need to consider this aspect of 
our teacher education programs? For example, at what point do we not 
have a responsibility for our graduate's continuous jprof essional 
development and to what extent do we assume responsibility for 
professional development of teachers who are not our graduates? Should 
colleges of education be the center of life-long professional 
development for educators? 
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SESSION 3 - SPEAKER 2 

Dr. Cassandra Book, Michigan State University 

As I was sitting here listening and reflecting on the many 
discussions that T sat in on today, I recalled the perennial question 
of **Vhat do you call a person who graduated at the bottom of the class 
in medical school?'' You know, of course, the answer to that is 
"Doctor." 

Today, ve have looked a lot at that whole issue of evaluation of 
individual students. I do not think that I have anything in particular 
to add to that. You have talked about CPA and ACT scores, you have 
talked about all sorts of assessments in terms of "individuals" and 
what that means in term of entrance and exit criteria and so forth. I 
think this whole issue of assessment is a fairly recent phenomenon that 
has raised our def ensiveness a little bit. Our best defense is a good 
offense. There are some things that we can do in that regard. From my 
own communication background, we need to do a better public relations 
job., ^ome people take that as a negative but I think public relations 
is very much in order at this point. We have just heard many reports 
about how adequate our students are in comparison to other 
non-educatiot4 majors. We can certainly attest to that at Michigan 
State University as well. I think that message needs to get out. But 
it seems to me that the publics we need to inform and convince are both 
within the university, that is, our colleagues in other departments and 
mayb6 our own colleagues in Colleges of Education, as well as those 
legislators, those publics out there who are writing the National 
Commission Report On Excellence and those who repeatedly say that our 
teachers are from the bottom of the barrel. I think we have some ways 
of defeating those kinds of statements, but we need to get that 
information out. 

I think we also need to focus on our programs. I hear some people 
saying their programs are not really programs, but instead are a series 
of courses in which individual faculty membera exercise autonomy and 
teach whatever they want. We were talking at lunch about a study in^ 
which it would be possible to trace a student's coursework and realize 
that throughout every single course he/she was taught behavioral 
objectives, and for another student at that same institution, it would 
have been possible for him/her to^-t^ake the whole series of similar 
courses and never have been taught behavioral objectives. We need to 
be in the business of examining very carefully what our programs are. 
Programs are not just a series of separate courses in education, but 
should be a series which adds up to something we cau justify and, more 
importantly, that we car validate what we are instructitig. 

What makes us unique is that we know something about education. 
One of the things that happens with those publics out there is they 
think THEY know as much about education as we know about education. 
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After all, they have all gone through the public school system! They 
are who they are because they have studied somewhere and they think 
they know what is going on. One thing a recent study at MSU revealed 
was that of the non-teaching majors , -at this point in time, as 
freshmen through seniors in college, have such a complete or high 
competence that they could go out and teach right now! That compares 
to only 9X of our preservice teachers. It seems to me that this is a 
quantitative expression of the belief that teaching is not difficult, 
that anybody can do it. Part of that belief is a communication 
problem. We do not let people know what we know about education. We 
need to establish a professional knowledge base and we need to 
communicate it to other people. We need to validate that what we teach 
in education makes a difference, and it makes a difference in terms of 
the knowledge and skills of those who teach. We are a long way from 
being able to demonstrate that knowledge in education makes a 
difference in performance. I think we have to demonstrate that there 
is some consonance with objectives of programs and teacher abilities to 
perform in the classroom, and that there is some consonance with what 
we, as teacher educators, hold as values about education and what we 
teach about what should occur in the schools. , 

When you ask teachers "What is important about teacher 
preparation? " they say that they ONLY value on-the-job-learning . We 
have validated over and over that people believe that the only thing 
worthwhile to learn about teaching comes from that which goes on in 
student teaching or on the job, that there is NOTHING in the education 
courses worthwhile. That is very different than what other majors 
believe. Students in other majors believe there is a research base and 
that they can learn from it. We need to identify what our research 
base is. We need to identify our professional knowledge, and we need 
to '•ommunicate what we know about effective teaching, about effective 
sc jjIs, about learning theory, about classroom management and so forth 
to those publics, so that it is clear we know something they do not 
know and that there is something we have to teach and offer prospective 
teachers. 

In summary, we need to have something to say; we have to tell 
others what we know. * Ve need to test students' knowledge in that 
knowledge base and then establish the relationship of that educational 
knowledge with performance in the classroom. We need to be able to 
establish that even those students who graduate in the bottom of their 
education class are called "teachers" with seme high, positive regard. 



SESSION 3 - SPEAKER 3 

Dr. James D. Raths, University of Illinois 

I would like to swing this conversation back a bit to the notion 
of assessing candidates and probably to the quality control issue. I 
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have some questions. Does it make sense to redefine the task in a way 
that will make it one that we can do, instead of defining it in such a 
way that we cannot do it? I want to commend Group Three for what I 
thought was a scaling down the aspirations of the task. They made use 
of a probability statement in saying, "What is the probability that 
these outcomes will be increased if we impose these standarda or make 
these judgements?" Why I come to that is because one of the 
characteristics of a profession is that it Is very difficult to define 
what a successful practitioner is. Is it how much money he earns, how 
many clients? No one knows. No one knows what a successful lawyer 
is. Or socialworker. Or doctor, I think that the problem we have 
with teaching is that we do not have a criterion for success, I do not 
think we should either wring our hands or make one up, but we must live 
with that ambiguity and we should therefore make probability statements 
much like Group Three did. At the University of Illinois, we try to 
make a distinction between a standard and a criterion. Criterion is 
the name of the variable. Standard is the amount of the variable 
needed to pass the criterion. To be a policeman in Champaign there is 
a criterion of height and the standard is 5 feet; that is the cutoff. 
So height is the criterion and the standard is 5 feet, and, by the way, 
if you are not 5 feet tall you cannot be a policeman in Champaign. 

One of the things that we often deal with is that we work with 
criteria without standards, I think when we have criteria and 
standards, clerks can make the judgements. When we were at the 
University of Maryland in the 1960 's and we were suspicious of 
authority figures, we decided that we would set out criteria and 
standards for making promotion decisions. One criterion was research 
productivity and the standard was six refereed articles in specified 
journals, and there was a procedure for adding journals to this 
approved list, I am not kidding you, the secretary of the dean would 
call you up and say to. you, "Congratulations, you got promoted," She 
knew. She applied the standards. By the way, we made some ex;rors, I 
think, with that approach. 

I just want to say to all of you who are reporting ACT, SAT means 
of candidates, I think one of the things about using that statistic as 
some kind of a bench mark is that you have to worry about what is the 
bottom score. That is, sure I am interested in central tendency, but 
how low can somebody be in GPA or in your English courses before they 
are allowed to graduate? The lowest person may not be somebody worthy 
of the title, "teacher," It seems to me that when you report your 
means, maybe the standard deviation and the bottom score are also 
important. 

The second point is this notion of the difference between 
formative and sunmative evaluation and working with candidates, I 
think it is so difficult to be a coach to a student teacher and his 
judge too. We try to work with our students and get them up to a 
certain level, and by the way say, "I am trying to help," That is 
what we say, "I am out here to help you, I am from the university. 




And I am going to do a good job*" Then we turn our hat around and 
judge. Very often we find ouraelves judging the coaching. I think 
that the notion that we have criteria without standards » and that we 
often serve as both coaches and judges suggests that we have to go to a 
model of evaluation that is different than the one used when a 
professor in liberal arts gives a grade. I want to push this notion 
and ask this question, "Does it make sense to use a staffing procedure 
where teacher educators get together ai«d talk about candidates and 
assess them, perhaps like a doctoral oral examination, where there are 
some artifacts there and people make group judgements?" If we are 
working with criteria without standards we are going to have to harness 
the professional judgements of teacher educators with a staffing 
procedure similar to that found in oral examination. 

I think the professional judgements that people make are "suit 
free." I think courts are hesitant to enter into where there has been 
due prgcess and professionals are making judgements. I also like the 
idea that these judgements might not be applied to particular skills. 
I am really concerned about the metaphor about products and turning 
people out and training these people. I think, again, going back to 
Group Three, the notion about dispositions makes a lot of sense. I was 
intrigued by the opening to "The Paper Chase" sequence, where the 
professor said, "I am not going to teach you how to be a lawyer, you 
have to do that yourself. I am teaching you how to think like a 
lawyer." I think if we could work harder on making some judgements 
about the dispositions that our students acquire, dispositions to 
learn, dispositions to try things out, dispositions to look it up, 
dispositions to solve problems, we could do a much better job in what 
we are doing. Not to be facetious, but just last week, some teachers 
in an Illinois community conducted a strip search of junior high school 
kids because somebody had lost a five dollar bill. It seems the 
judgement of those (eachers was suspect. The poi^t is not "Do these 
teachers know how to use wait time?" It seems to be inmaterial to 
their commitment to some kind of understandings of what the U.S. 
Constitution is and whether they thought about some alternatives to 
what they were doing. The disposition approach is more liable to get 
at that issue than the skills approach. 

The other thing about staffing, and it is awfully hard to say 
this, but a lot of faculty at some distinguished universities who are 
located in east central Illinois, kind of wander away from evaluation. 
They may say they do not want to play God, or when you talk to them 
about the quality of their students, they smile and say, "How do you 
spell it?" They do not want to make these judgements. I think if we 
had a staffing program, we would draw those people into it and perhaps 
a staffing procedure would then give all of us courage to make these 
judgements. I think that in unity, there is some strength. 

The last question was, "Is there a need for some kind of test for 
public confidence?" That is, test scores may not predict anything. I 
was suggesting in several groups that I was in, that I am not sure that 



the LSAT exam predicts anything, or that the MCAT predicts anything, 
but they serve something of a public relations purpose. Now if the 
teacher exam is so easy that an eighth grader could pass it, then we 
have another kind of problem and we have to worry about that. Another 
element to consider is that when people go through a program and it is 
tough and rigorous, like in architecture when they have to produce all 
of their work in two weeks and they stay up all night, a tradition in 
most architectural programs, there is something about that suffering 
that pulls a group together and that makes them feel that it is worth 
it. We have student teaching, which in a sense is a suffering for some 
people. But I think too, that this idea of making them take some exams 
and sweating them out and having them study together might help, both 
in terms of the public and in terms of having the students feel better 
about themselves when they pass. I am not sure, when we tell our 
students that they got an A in student teaching that it really means 
very much to them, but maybe passing some of these hurdles would in a 
sense create some meaning on their part. What I am asking in summary 
is, "Can we redpfine what assessment is supposed to do, in some ways to 
make it more "Do-able." Is there some way that we can harness faculty 
judgments. Would it make sense to harness faculty in a group effort, 
to get at the evaluations and assessment of candidates, rather than 
doing it one on one. Will some kind of public ceremony, like taking a 
test, really solve the public relations problem that we are facing 
now? 



Major Issues 



Session #4 

At the beginning of the second day of the conference participants were 
asked to identify the major issues confronting us as we seek to improve 
assessment of students. Following discussions in each of the six 
working groups, the group facilitators combined the separate lists and 
identified a composite list of nine issues. 

The following report was provided to the total workship group by 
one of the small group facilitators. 

SESSION 4 - SPEAKER 1 

Dr. Nancy Zimpher, Ohio State University 

As you might guess even the six facilitators had some trouble 
articulating what the issues were among the six of us, so we may not be 
there yet. We will try to explicate each of the nine issues and then I 
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think there will be some ranking among us of which of those nine we 
really want to talk about. 

#1 What assessment measures should be used to certify teachers? 

The issue is how shall we test for licensure? The assumption is 
th^t many states have said that we are going to measure competence • 
The question is, how? What measures shall we use for certification or 
licensure? 

#2 Most groups played off the creation of an assessment model or 
assessment paradigm. People want to get together to talk about a model 
for assessment. 

#3 Third is the program efficacy issue. How do we know that the 
articulated program is the program that is, in fact, implemented? How 
do we assure that the program that is articulated is the program that 
will make a difference in the effectiveness of our product? 

#4 Can we identify entry qualifications and exit competencies for 
teacher education programs? What should students come to our programs 
with; what should they leave with? We need a specification of 
characteristics or competencies. 

#5 How can we assess dispositional attributes? We need a group to 
talk just about dispositional characteristics, attitudes, beliefs, 
affective attril>utes of teacher candidates, end the obvious 
implication, can we measure any of those, and if we do, do we make 
decisions about them? 

#6 There is an issue of the relationship between institutional 
assessment and state-wide assessment. What do we mean by this? What 
is the institution's right or autonomy to assess vs. a regulatory 
agency's right to assess? We need to discuss the dynamics between 
regulatory agency assessment policies and institutional prerogative. 

#7 What are the public relations issues associated with teacher 
assessment? By that we mean public policy makers have a sense of 
urgency. How do we respond to that? How do people in agencies buffer 
between our institutional needs and public policy maker needs? The 
question is what are the public relations issues associated with 
assessment? 

#8 Should AACTE articulate a set of competencies for teachers? 

#9 What are the implementatica concerns in building assessment 
models? How do you implement an assessment system? 

9 
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Session #S 



The final activity of the conference was a second reporting by the 
three individuals identified to provide reactions to the comments maie 
by conference participants. 

SESSION 5 - SPEAKER 1 

Dr. Nancy Zimpher, Ohio State University 

. Good afternoon. We have a challenge before us. One of the 
characteristics of these last two days is that we have been very vocal 
and provocative and interactive in our small groups, and when ve come 
into this large room ve tend to get quiet and reserved and private I 
And so for one hour ve are going to attempt to break out of past habit 
and practice. We are going to do that by the fol loving format. We 
have some reactions from Jim^ Cass, and Ron, observations, stimuli. We 
vould like to hear from each of the three of them. We trust ve vill be 
provoked by vhat they have to say. Then ve might spend that last half 
of the session talking about what one is provoked to do at this stage 
in any conference, and that is to think about next steps. We may vant 
to take issue vith something that is said or extend something that is 
said. We may vant to think about meeting again or vhat ve vould like 
to see as a documented piece of evidence from this activity. We might 
vant to send a letter to AACTE, pose a charge. I have heard some 
themes today. We might want to follow-up on some of those. We have a 
challenge; our challenge is to see what kind of contributions we can 
work cut of this last hour of energy. Shall we go in the order closest 
by starting with Jim? 



SESSION 5 - SPEAKER 2 

Dr. James D. Raths» University of Illinois 
I have three topics I want to talk about. 

#1 I was prompted to say something about Division K and AERA and 
it will relate to something that Ron Adams will speak to later. Some 
of you know we have been trying to get our SIG group promoted to a 
division in AERA and last Saturday and Sunday in Washington we finally 
got the teacher education division approved. It was approved on the 
condition that the title be amended and the delegation there had to 



decide whether to go along with that. They amended it to "Teaching and 
Teacher Education," We did not have, the 2/3 vote which we needed 
without making that change, so it was just one of those things where 
the SIG representatives there had to decide and they decided to go with 
it. The connotation of teaching was teaching as a career, not teaching 
as in instructional design. We felt that that was okay. What is going 
to h^pen now is that Lee Shulman who is president of AERA will appoint 
a vice-president to serve as the leader of this division and it could 
be within two weeks. It is within his power according to the By-Laws 
to na^e that person. That person then organizes an election that will 
take place after next February • In the AERA program, it will say 
Division K, and Division K will be assigned slots and have invited 
speakers and so on, I think it is a real plus; it is a chancis for 
teacher educators to have a newsletter, to have some kitid of staff 
support from AERA, and perhaps to have a say in the way AERA governs 
itself, to give teacher education more of a break, 

#2 I was interested in our concern about finding instruments or 
measures to use to assess candidates, I am convinced that it is a 
fool^s search. There are no paper and pencil instruments that are 
going to make those judgements. Combs used to say, "Use yourself as an 
instrument," I think the judgements we make as professionals are ones 
we should prize and also ones that we should research. As Bob Stake 
has reminded us all, judgements are data, and we can use those 
judgements as data to test out how well they work or how th^y do not 
work. Of course, if we are going to do that, use our own judgements, 
it means that we have to coimnit time to getting to know candidates and 
getting to know the candidates* work and spending time to share our 
judgements. So the idea is rather than do that, let us give them a 
test. One of the things about teacher education is how labor intensive 
it ie, I think we found out that where we had successful programs we 
had professors engaged in long, hard work! I am not sure there is a 
short cut for it. Maybe that is a good thing. 

I was reminded that very often when people come to meetings like 
this or when they go on accreditation visits or external review visits, 
they in a sense "go to church," They are more self righteous end more 
insistent upon good practice than they are back home. Maybe that is 
good. Maybe it stretches all of us, so that when we go back home we 
are a little more dissatisfied. 

The point that I have been trying to answer here for myself is how 
can we get faculty more involved in the assessment effort and I do not 
have the answer to that, I did hear that other people were concerned 
about that as well. People used to say that changing a curriculum is 
like moving a cemetery or something on that order, I was once told, 
"You know how you change a curriculum? Tou change it!" It is not 
really that tough if you go about it. I just wonder if we do not know 
that there are some good practices about student assessment. Instead 
of falling back on the vague notions that are in the NCATE standards or 
in the state standards, I would suggest we advocate that admission to a 
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teacher education program needs to be separate from admission to the 
university. We should say it is good practice to separate the two. We 
need to do this because the data ve get from the high schools are not 
go6d enough to make decisions about admission to teacher education* We 
just should say that to be an accredited program or an approved 
program, you ought to ma1ce a distinction between admitting to a 
university and admitting to a program. 

Again^ in student teaching, ve should separate the formative and 
summative judgements; that is, the coaches should not make judgements 
about final grades. We need to make sure that ve build into our 
programs the chance for a distinction between the coaching and the 
summative evaluations about student teaching. I vas asking yesterday 
whether the staffing plan might be the vay to go. The staffing vould 
involve the faculty, so there is a vay in vhich they are really engaged 
in it. It vould make use of their judgements, and they would have to 
have multiple sources in order to make the judgements. We could have 
students develop portfolios; as Larry Freeman reminded us, there are 
programs in Illinois vhere students develop portfolios almost like ':he 
architecture or art students do, so faculty can see the kinds of If 38on 
plans they have done, the kinds of tests they have vritten, the kiuds 
of logs they have kept, and make some judgements about the quality of 
these people as professionals. We could be like Ohio State and build 
some triangulation into the system so that there are some independent 
judgements rendered, and the faculty can then make an assessment about, 
hov serious any discrepancies are. 

#3 Maybe the last thing is that ve actually cannot trust the 
entitlement program, ve cannot trust the professors at institution A to 
say that the candidates in institution A are okay or not. It does not 
vork' because ve teacher educators recommenv^ almost everybody vho comes 
through. We need some external checki such as the bar exam, as a 
check, as the medical boards is a check, as the CPA exam is a check. 
They do not solely take the vord of the medical professors or dental 
professors or the lav professors, but in addition there is an external 
check. We could say that^s another standard in the accreditation 
process. If ve are going to assess students let there be some 
external-to-the-f acuity check about vhether people should be entitled 
to licensure. I am just saying that these are very simple standards 
but they are at a level that I think are more concrete than vhat ve 
have nov. If ve could agree that these suggestions make sense ve could 
vrite them out, add others, or amend these. But at that level of 
abstraction, ve could then assess our own programs and say hov veil ve 
are doing. We could also go back to our faculty and to our deans and 
executive committees and say this is vhat a group of professionals say 
is good practice, and here is hov ve measure up. It seems to me that 
it is that kind of ^'development of norms'' that is going to help us make 
some changes. 
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SESSION 5 - SPEAKER 3 



Dr« Cassandra Book, Michigan State University 

It is interesting to sit here and think about summarizing what has 
gone on over the last two days, I am at^tentive to my own feelings and 
maybe some of you are to yours as well. I find myself thinking in 
three veins. One is I feel reinforced about what I have done, ve have 
done, and where ve are collectively. I would like to elaborate on 
that. Secondly, I feel enlightened because I have learned some new 
things. I am pleased about that. Finally, I feel motivated to 
follow-up on things that I can take from our discussions. I would hope 
that others of you feel that way too. - 

To go back to reinforcement, one thing that our particular group 
spent time on was talking about models to systematically approach 
evaluation. In this model, we need to look at the inputs. Ve talked 
about entrance characteristics that we wish to assess. Another group 
came up with academic and cognitive skills or backgrounds in 
performance skills (which may not be assessed necessarily at the 
beginning) and dispositional attributes. Those are things on which 
there is a high level of agreement. We agreed we would look at grade 
point averages and scores on a basic skills test* (We noted that it 
does seem reasonable for preservice teachers to score at 12.9 grade 
level. After all, the comment was made that they should be at least as 
smart as the kids they are teaching in the twelth grade.) Those are 
indicators that I have already been thnking about and that our program 
has been concerned about.. But ve have not implemented such screening 
measures yet. You have given me the impetus to implement more of those 
agreements* 

i 

It was useful for me to recall that other inputs in the model are 
program objectives and goals, the relationship of course goals to 
program goals, and the need for making those clear. One of the things 
that I feel was also reinforced, particularly by those of you from the 
southern states who are coping with competency tests imposed from 
external forces, is that those external forces are, an input. Those 
external forces are going to make a difference in terms of what we 
teach, how we teach, how we assess, and how ve prepare our students to 
pass the tests. One other input, that did not get as much attention as 
needed, is examining our faculty. At Michigan State ve have examined 
the relationship betveen vhat faculty say the program goals ought to 
be, and given those goals, vhat educational beliefs they ought to 
insist upon and direct students toward. I think we need to look more 
at the fit betveen faculty input into our programs and vhat our 
products look like. I think that whole issue of program efficacy is 
important for us to look at, and vhile it got. bantered about a bit, it 
may not have been hit as directly, as needed. 

Another piece of the model that seems to need additional attention 
is the interaction of vhat happens to students as they are going 
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through the programs. Some of us talked about ongoing assessments, 
portfolios of students and students' journals. I think these provide 
useful information. One area of research that needs to be articulated 
is how ^tudents come to think about teaching, how they put together all 
of the information they are getting. Regardless of their initial GPA 
or ACT score, how do they come to think about the interaction of 
student-teaching in learning context? How do they put together what we 
teach them about education psychology, school and society, and 
everything else into a coherent exercise of the role of the teacher in 
the classroom? ^ 

We need to examinu where we are as a teaching profession, as 
teacher educators, and what we have to offer to "Joe Six-Pack." I 
really value the input of our "Joe Six-Pack" attender here as well as 
Barry frooi the state department. I think we need interaction with 
these people and those other education department people to help us 
extend our thinking. I was enlightened at this conference because my 
thinking from time to time was pushed and probed, not only by other 
teacher educators, but also by others who come with a distinct group of 
people that they either represent or interact with daily. I think we 
need that, kind of interaction, and I valued these exchanges over the 
last two days. I think we need to think about other auc^iences with 
whom we need tp interact as we talk about teacher education, about 
assessment of students, and assessment of prospective teachers. 
Through these interactions we need not change our position, but we need 
to be better able to communicate with those p-aople to help them to 
understand us. 

I 'think the comment about a two page executive summary is 
something that we need to remember. We are prone to writing journal 
reports and monographs, maybe because we indulge ourselves in that kind 
of reading, but not everybody, especially those policy makers and 
decision makers, reads such prose. I think we need to be very clear 
about conanunicating to those publics. So, I was enlightened by the 
input of all of you who came from groups other than teacher educators. 

Finally, I was motivated to look at some things that need to be 
done, tend I am going to just highlight a couple of things because I 
know what Ron is going to say, and I share the perspective he is going 
to bring. I think that first of all, I was personally motivated to 
implement at MSU some of the things we have not implemented. For 
example, we have not increased our GPA requirement. You all gave me 
impetus to say, "Yes, there is some value in professionsl judgement." 
We can probably make the case so it will stand up Jn a court of law. I 
gained a few more arguments to go back to our teacher education council 
people who were dragging their feet on this issue. I think you have 
helped me in that way. 

Second, I am motivated to share some of the instruments that we at 
MSU have developed and the information we have gleaned. I hope that 
some of you who have talents in meta-analysis will pull together the 
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many research projects that demonstrated the kinde ..of things we have 
already talked about, such as the fact that teacher education students 
are not the bottom of the academic barrel everywhere. .We need to 
amalgamate such information and disseminate 'it . I thitik we need to 
share what we know in a way that goes beyond our individual . ' * * 
institutions. It is clear to me that we haj^e a great deal to sharle. ? I 
hope that we will be able to continue sharing. ' v 

For me, this has been a useful conference. I feel trhat I have . * 
learned from you. You have reinforced some of the things that I have 
already felt. I think we sometimes need the synergy of a group to move, 
us, not only for the short period of time to feel good about what we 
have done and to feel that there "are Pome positive things to come out 
of it, but to go that next step to make some things happen. I think 
that is our challenge and I think that Ron has some specific 
suggestions . 



SESSION 5 - SPEAKER 4 

Dr. Ronald Adams, Western Kentucky University 

I have three points I would like to make very quickly, because I 
would like to challenge you and invite you to react to these and maybe 
other points as a total group. There are three things, that seem to 
me, that are next-step kinds of things that we may do to improve 
teacher education program evaluation. 

One, I think we need to look towards some type of networking 
activities. It has been a real pleasure to be part of this group. I 
have enjoyed the discussion very much. I keep thinking that we should 
get this group together with the TEPFU studies- group and maybe bring 
members in from the new AERA Division K group. If we could organize a 
critical mass of concerned and capable individuals who can really begin 
to look at program evaluation, I think it would be a tremendous 
activity to get program evaluation moving forward. I would suggest 
that we identify a meeting place", maybe in conjunction with a 
professional a»8bciation annual meeting, where individuals who are 
interested in and active in program evaluation can meet. I would make 
a suggestion to AACTE to make room on their program for us and other 
individuals highly concerned with program evaluation. We may also want 
to think in terms of some type of a publication, whether it be a 
newsletter, as TEPFU is already doing, a journal devoted to teacher 
education evaluation, or possibly an electronic mail network. We now 
have the technology capabilities to allow institution to communicate 
via computer networks, and I think we need to explore this 
possibility. We must begin to strengthen the lines of communication so 
we do not go back to our programs, back to our homes, and let these 
ideas slide. We must continue to keep motivated, we must continue to 
learn from each other and build upon the energy and the enthusiasm of 
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each other • 



The second point,, that I would like to suggest is directed to those 
of you who are thinking about changing your evaluation system or 
beginning a new evaluation system. With the current lack of funds to 
do researchi particularly research in teacher education^ we simply are 
not going to progress the professional knowledge base. I would propose 
to you that in thinking about program evaluation we also think about 
program evaluation as a means of increasing the knowledge base of 
teacher education. I think that the kinds of efforts we have talked 
about here and that others have been engaged in elsewhere in teacher 
education evaluation m&y be critical to producing knowledge about 
teacher education. We also need to do research on the teacher 
education program evaluation process itself. I think there has been 
precious little research that has actually been conducted on effective 
ways of evaluating teacher education programs. I would propose to you, 
one I that you think in terms of utilizing program evaluation as a means 
for furthering the knowledge base of teacher education, and secondly, 
that through networking we can begin to learn more about the process of 
evaluation itself. 

The third point is the notion of being aware of the role 
evaluation may play in the political arena. What role does evaluation 
play in the process of political decision making, whether at the 
national level or the state level? Are political leaders aware of what 
is going on in teacher education that is positive? We have ^11 
indicated that we have heard enough bad news; let us get some good news 
for a change. How can program evaluation assist in keeping our 
politicians aware of what is going on in teacher education? The 
session we had this morning with Buddy Blakey was very enlightening to 
me as he gave a perspective from the legislator's point of view. He 
gives very good advice on how to make an impact on congressional 
legislators and how to interact with state legislatures. I think we 
have to become more aware of the political issues in our profession. I 
believe there are some aspects of program 'evaluat ion that need to be 
viewed from the political perspective. We tend to think of program 
evaluation as related to improving our programs or meeting some 
external demands, but there is a function that also related to getting 
the kinds of information to political decision makers to provide a 
possible influence on behalf of teacher education. We need to be more 
politically active, and we need to be more politically aware of what is 
going on around us both at the state and national levels. 



William A. Blakey, Counsel 
Subcomittee on Postsecondary Education 
U* S* Houae of Representatives 

When Dave Imig and Dean Dunifon first invited me to participate 
in the Conference on Student Assessment, I was anxious to participate 
but puzzled about the benefits to be derived • The subject matter 
appeared to be very technical, but was closely related to Chairman 
Paul Simon's active, personal interest in teacher preparation* I was 
looking forward to listening and learning from the experts and those 
on the 'firing line* in the colleges of teacher education, as a means 
of expanding our grasp and understanding of the issues in teacher 
evaluation and assessment* 

My reactions to the conference might be viewed as an ''outsider" 
looking in. From the perspective, it is absolutely essential that 
whatever assessing and evaluating of teacher education students is 
necessary for institutional purposes, that same assessment must make 
a contribution toward answering the basic questions being raised by 
education policymakers: 

What is a good teacher? 

How do you teach a teacher to be effective in the classroom? 

Are the people in the classroom competent, and how should that 
be determined? 

These are the questions that professionals should be raising, but 
those are not the same issues on "Joe Sixpack's" mind as he and his 
family look at the local public school and the education provided his 
children. Joe Sixpack's concerns include: (1) Are the people teaching 
my children "good" teachers? (2) Who decides who can teach and 
whether the teacher is "qualified"; and (3) What can I do to be sure 
that the teacher who teaches my child is supported by the principal 
and rewarded for her/his performance? 

These basic questions are at the heart of my reactions to and 
participation in the AACTE/ISU conference. They are important for the 
simple reason that formal teacher preparation, evaluation, and even 
certification are increasingly seen as irrelevant to producing high 
quality teachers for the classroom. This perception has been created 
and is contributed to by the following: 

the "merit pay" issue and the fact that teacher salaries 

are often tied to longevity and acquisition of post- 5 

bacca laureate degrees ; 
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use of SAT/ ACT entry scores as a measure of knowledge and 
competence and the fact that, those scores (for education 
majors) have been declining; 

the recent criticism in A Natjon at Risk and High School , 
widely publicized negative commentary in the press and some 
electronic media about the teacher education curriculum, 
especially so-called methods courses; and 

the perceived lack of a strong certification process, includ- 
ing reports of recent National Teacher Examination (NTE) 
test scores and the ''weak" standards that are used to certify 
(or Recertify) classroom teachers. 

As teacher educators and evaluators debate and decide the many 
important issues we face in improving the quality of and equality in 
education, the debate must not focus on internal concerns or issues 
viewed from the perspective of those in the profession. One of the 
profession's basic problems is that it tends to talk only to itself. 
This is especially true of research and evaluation people in higher 
education, Increai^ingly , however, some are beginning to see, 
understand, and use their work to influence the public policy 
process. This is essential if current perceptions and institutional, 
state, and federal policymaking processes are to be influenced. 

It is important tD understand and keep in mind, from the 
outset, that good evaluation/asseissment results must have at least 
two purposes: (1) to improve programs, and (2) to influence public 
pplicy decisions. Design it that way, develop it with those 
objectives in mind, and produce it in a form which allows it to be 
used by policymakers. 

One of the most consistent criticisms I hear about educators is 
the 'r inability to communicate effectively. Quoted here is one 
politician's paitial list of "pet peeves" about educators. The 
language provides a sense of the public perceptions which must be 
overcome: 

In order to frame effective social policy, we need facta, 
not generalities. We also need practical, not pie-in-the- 
sky, responses to immediate problems. Yet, rarely do edu- 
cators have the information we need to make sound policy. 

Educators ought to know how to communicate, but there are 
few groups that speak less clearly, less concisely, and 
with more obf uscat ion. Instead of precise , comprehensib le , 
here-and-now language, what we get is usually too olympian, 
too Utopian, too abstract, or too fuzzy to be helpful. The 
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other side of this talking over our. heads in jargon and - 
verbiage is a tendency of otany educators to talk down to 
us^...In either case, real understanding is seldom advanced 
by the way educators coqanunicate with us. 

Educators have little understanding of the legitimacy 
and importance of the political process. This ignorance 
is expressed in many ways: 

Educators view our difficult work of negotiating, compro-* 
mising, balancing interests, and refining or fine-*tuning 
pub lie policies as dirty, underhanded , or even immora 1. 

Educators also run counter to sound political practice by 
splitting, that is, by playing off their part of education 
(higher, elementary/secondary, libraries, school boards, 
state educat ion agencies , teachers , etc • ) against other 
education interests. Instead of a united educational front, 
we are faced with warring factions, a situation in which 
almost everyone loses. 

If politicians suggest that educators build coalitions 
with powerful noi-educator groups, educators respond with 
righteous indignation that they are "above politics.** 

Educators give lip service to accountability but fail to 
do anything to bring it about. They are afraid to tell the 
taxpaying public what it gets for its huge investment in 
educat ion. 



When it comes to the written word, especially when it is to be 
used by legislators or the media, try to keep the following in mind 
when you develop your findings, conclusions, and recommendations for 
public dissemination or advocacy purposes: 

keep your written document to ten pages or less and 
provide a 1 - 2 page Executive Summary where possible. 

develop graphs and other visual presentations of the 
facts, trends, etc., that you wish to present for use 
with the media and for public consumption. 

be prepared to discuss (not debate) your findings with 
legislators and other policymakers, and always try and 
communicate with them on a regular basis (or through 
staff) . 

cultivate relationships with education reporters, edi- 
torial writers, public radio and TV journalists so that 
you have a ready access point. They will seek you out 
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when an issue — on which they respect your point of view 
or expertise — arises and when they want background or 
an educator's viewpoint • 



These suggestions or 'helpful hints' may be used in any legislature 
or policymaking process* They must, of course, be adapted to the 
circumstances and personalities involved. One of the most enjoyable 
aspects of the legislative process is its dynamic state; strategies 
change as the people, the policy, the purpose, and the politics 
change. "Ideas are great arrows, but they must have bows* Politics is 
the bow of idealism." 



"A Guide for the Powerless — and Those Who Don't Know Their Own 
Power." Adapted from the article, "Politicians and Educators", in Phi 
Delta Kappan , November 1974» 
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Joyce D« Stern, Senior Policy Analyst, 
U.S. Department of Education 

Probably at no time in history has it been more of a challenge 
to be a teacher. The exponential growth of knowledge, new legal 
requirements, and family disintegration all conspire to broaden and 
deepen the responsibilities of a classroom teacher. We hear, too, of 
the terrible sense of isolation and the bureaucratic minutiae that 
impede the fundamental mission of today's teacher. 

Many of these problems are beyond the scope of the teachers' 
college to address, though in an ideal world that would not necessar- 
ily be the case. Another system would allow the college advisor to 
counsel his or her graduates in their first teaching assignment as 
they become integrated into their own school's supervision and men- 
toring system. We lose good teachers, in my view, because'^ rewards and 
support systems are in short supply— not because of any inherent 
flaws in the schools of education. Their policies do determine the 
quality of the graduates entering the school systems, however. And it 
is in this context that teacher education student assessment is crit- 
ically important. It cannot be ignored. 

As everyone well knows, this Administration has put the spot- 
light on teachers and teaching even prior to the issuance of the 
report of the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
That report and the reports of other blue-ribbon panels, including 
that of the recent NIE-sponsored Study Group on the Conditions of 
Excellence in American Higher Education, identified upgrading the 
quality of the classroom teacher as central to the success of 
American education. 

Reflecting former Secretary Bell's overriding concern about the 
quality of the Nation's teaching force, a special grant was made in 
1983 to AACTE to examine te'acher education throughout the country. 
The National Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education has con- 
cluded a series of five regional hearings and has commissioned papers 
on a wide variety of topics from the teaching professionals. Their 
report will hopefully clarify the issues and help focus the national 
debate. 

In the context of this unprecedented interest in teachers, fos- 
tered not only by government but by the media as well, the AACTE/ ISU 
Conference on Student Assessment was, at the very least, a timely 
event. I attended as an observer on behalf of Under Secretary Gary L. 
Jones and as a Senior Policy Analyst with the U. S. Department of 
Education with a longstanding professional interest in issues related 
to teaching and teachers. 
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It is my own personal view that the new and laudable drive by 
this country toward improving the quality of the teaching force will 
founder on the shoals of confusion unless > in a fairly short time, 
measurements of quality are developed or suitable proxies receive 
general acceptance. At present, because of the need to determine 
merit awards and advancement, public attention is largely focused on 
measures to evaluate teachers already in the workforce. At the state 
level, Tennessee and Florida are moving forcefully ahead in this 
arena • Charlotte-Mecklenburg's patient efforts to gain teacher and 
community investment in a plan to link teacher evaluation and prog- 
ress on a career ladder exemplifies local- level involvement. 

Recently, the RAND corporation, in a NIE-sponsored study, 
intensively examined four advanced teacher-evaluation plans at the 
local level and identified several components as essential to the 
process* These include: an appropriateness to the local setting, a 
commitment of time and money, a decision as to what the plan should 
accomplish, and well-trained evaluators. I would suggest that the 
study contains policy considerations that are transferable to the 
college setting and to student teacher assessment. 

For example, in the information and brainstorming sessions of 
the conference, people were struggling with the issues of just what 
should be measured in the student teacher and why~to ensure quality 
or to weed out the incompetent early in the process. Everyone had a 
list of favorites and leaned one way or another as to a rationale. 
Again, my personal view is that finding the perfect list will prove ^ 
an elusive goal. Just as there is strength in numbers, there is 
vitality in variety, and each school (and the districts it serves) 
should be comfortable with what it develops or adopts. 

Mentioning the school districts leads me to another theme of 
this Administration-partnerships, Some 46,000 partnerships between 
schools and business/industry have developed since the President pro- 
claimed school year 1983-1984 as the National Year of Partnerships in 
Education, One of this country's oldest partnerships exists between 
the college of education and the schools where the students practice 
their craft and, to some extent, the districts which receive the 
graduates. But few would disagree that stronger ties are needed to 
enhance the professionalism of that relationship. I would submit that 
if teacher educators would engage their local school district coun- 
terparts in the professional debate about appropriate indicators in 
student teacher assessment, each system of evaluation that emerges-- 
that of the teachers' college and that of the school— will be better 
than any developed in isolation. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
Illinois State University are to be congratulated for creating a pub- 
lic forum for this issue. I appreciated the opportunity to attend 
together with this opportunity to express some ideas inspired by the 
conference. 
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with teaching, and attitudes towards teaching as a career. 
Methodology and results are given. (OF) 
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Graduate Surveyor Higher Education; ♦Job Satisfaction; 
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Professional Preparation: A Process of Discovery. 
Wendt. Janice 
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I Available from: UMi 
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I Document Type: POSITION PAPER (120) 
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Teacher education programs should include methods of 
promoting sel f -awareness in prospective physical educators. 
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Including Increased autonomy: more adequate assumptions about 
reality. possibility. and value, improved competencies; and 
Increased awareness and openness to experience. (Author/DF) 
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The dichotomy between two concerns of student teaching 
supervision (emphasis on interpersonal helping relationship 
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Suggests dichotomy is fallacious. presents a typology of 
approaches. maintains student teaching supervision Is a 
teaching process calling for supervisor variability of 
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completed training designed to facilitate se 1 F -assessment afid 
collegiate relationships. Self- reports of the trained teachers 
were in moderate agreement with ratings of supervisors. (PP) 

Descriptors: Competency Based Teacher Education: Evaluation 
Methods; Higher Education; ♦Interrater Reliability; Preservice 
Teacher Education; ♦Self Evaluation (Individuals); •Studefit 
Teachers; ♦Student Teacher Supervisors; Teacher Behavior 
•Teacher Evaluation: ♦Training Methods 

Identifiers; Georgia; ♦Integrated Model for Train and Super 
of Teach 
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The Basic Skills of Prospective Teachers: How Well 
Read/Write/ Speak? 

Oupuis, Mary M.; Fagan. Edward R. 

Journa 1 of C 1 assroom I n terac t i on , v 1 8 n2 p2D- 27 Sum 1 983 
Aval lable from: UMl 
l.anguagf?: Engl ish 

Oocume^it ' Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141); TEST, 
QUESTIONNAIRE ( 160) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJAN84 

This £»rticle fiescrihes procedures used at Ppruisy 1 van i n State 
University to assess basic skills of applicants to the 
secondary school teacher *educa t i on program. Tests qiven prior 
to student teaching assignments measure reading, writing, and 
speaking competencies. Test developmerit and validation 
activities are explained. (PP) 

Descriptors: *Basic Skills; Criterion Referenced Tests; 
♦Education Majors; Higher Education; ♦Minimum Competency 
Testing; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦Reading Tpsls; * Speech 
Tes t s ; Teacher Evnluation: Test Validity; ♦Writing SkMls 

Identifiers: ♦Pennsylvania State University 
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A CompetGOcy Model for the Evaluation of Teacher Education 
Program Graduates. 

Moore, Kenr»eth D. ; Markhain, J. Sue 
Teaclier Educator, v19 n1 p20-31 Sum 1983 
Available from- Rpprint* UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type. JOURNAL ARTICLF (080); PROJECT OFSCRIPTION 
( 141 ) 

Announcnmpnt : CIJN0V83 
training institutions shoiild assess the competency 
thnli graduafes so that needed changes in teacher 
programs can be made. A model for assessing teacher 
grndi la tps and t he t eacher ertuca t i on program i s 
(CJ) 

♦Collpgp nraduatps; ♦Fdiication Majors; 
Assessment; Higher Education; Minimum Competency 
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Alternative Paradigms of Teacher Education. 

7eichner, Kennpth M. 

Journal of Tpac:her Education. v34 n3 p.1-9 Mav \jur» 1983 
Avr. liable from Reprint: UMI 
Language Engl ish 
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Four paradigms have dominated the debate on teacher 
education in recent years: (1) the "behav 1 or 1 s t ic " 
orientation; (2) the "persona H s t 1c " mode; (3) the 
•tradi tlonal -craft " approach; and (4) the "inquiry" 
orientation. A heuristic device for organizing discussion 
about desirable teacher education practices is presented, 
which permits consideration of fundamental questions about 
objectives. ( P) 

Descr IpL'tors : Competency Based. ^ Teacher Education; 
♦Educational Objectives; ♦Educational 'Principles: ♦Foiindat ions 
of Educat Ion , Hi rher Educa t ion ; Human 1 s 1 1 c Educat i on ; Inqu i ry ; 
Models; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; Student Teaching; 
♦Teacher Education Programs 
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Mtntmum Competency Standards Set by Three Divergent Groups 
of Raters Using Three Judgmental Procedures: Implications for 
Validity. 

Halpin* Gerald; And Others 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, v43 ni pi85-96 
Spr 1983 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJSEP83 

Although arbitrary, whenever multiple Judgmental 
standard-setting procedures are utilirvad by different groups 
concurrently, stability across raters can be achieved and 
decisions c n be made in a relatively Jirdiciouis manner. 
Greater statiility across methods (Ebel » Nedelsky. Angoff) may 
be effected by 5lightly modifying the Ebel approach. 
(Author/PN) 

Descriptors: Admission Criteria; ♦College Entrance 
Evamlnat ions ; ♦Cutting Scores; Higher Education; ♦Interrater 
Reliability; Minimum Competencies: ♦Minimum Competency Testing 
; Teacher Education Programs; *Test Validity 

Identifiers: ♦Standard Setting 
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Are Concessions Worthwhile? 

McCabe, J. J. C. 

Journal of Education for Teaching. v9 n2 p195-96 Mny 1983 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCt' REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJSEP83 

Data are g\ ven about the progre*,L» of 2 . GOO students who 
entered the University of Newcastle upon Tyne who were not 
qualified in the conventional sense. The success rate of these 
students has been slightly higher than that of students 
meeting the usual qualifications. (PP) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Admission Criteria; 
♦Colleg-- Admission; ♦Eligibility; Higher Education; 
♦Preservice Tsacher Education: ♦Student Characteristics 
Identifiers: University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
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The Effectiveness of Mastery 
Undergraduate Education Courses. 

Clark. Charlotte R.; And Others 

Journal of Educational Research, v76 n4 p2 10-14 Mar -Apr 
1983 

Avai lable from: Rppr int : UMI 
Language: Enql i sh 

Documant Typp?: JOURNAL ARTlCl.f (080); Rl-.VlfW llTFRATURE 
(070); EVALUATIVE REPORT (142) 
Journa \ Announcement : CI xJAUG83 

A group-based, teacher-paced mastery learning format was 
used to instruct students in two sections of an uf^dergraduate 
course on teaching mainstreamed handicapped children. Students 
in these sections displayed greater achievement and higher- 
motivation, measiired by their number of absences, than did 
students taught the course by more conventional methods. 
( Authors/PP ) 

Oescr iptors : Academ i c Achi evement : 
Coiirses ; Group Instruction: Higlier 
Learning: ♦Oulcomes of Edurat ion: 
Educat ion; Special Educat ion; ♦ Teaching 
Study 
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Who Are Our Teacher Education Students? 

Martin, Elaine Russo 

Journal of Teacher Fducation, v34 nl p51"53 Jan-rpb 1983 
Avai lable from Ropr int UMI 
Language: Enql ish 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); RIBl inCRAPHY M31) 

Journal Announcement: CIiiMAY83 

This annotated tn' h n ngraphy , selpctrjd from the ERIC 
databases. concerns characteristics of presnrvice teachers. 
Studies summarized c:ompare arademir; achievement of education 
majors witti that of students In othpr fields and investigate 
pprsonality traits. a*titudPS. and other attributes of future 
teachers. Othor studies focus on admissions rr i tera and relate 
ach i evemen t to tf^ach i ng . ( PP ) 

Descriptors ♦Academic Achievement; ♦Admission Criteria; 
Annotated R i h 1 i ograph i es ; ♦Education Majors; Fciucational 
T rends ; M iqhnr E duf.a t I on ; ♦Preserv i c<= 7 earhei* Fduca t i on : 
Student Attitudes; ♦Student Characteristics; Teacher 

E f f ect i veness 
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Testing Teachers: Analysis and Reconwnendat ions . 

Pugach , Marleen C.; Raths. James O 

Journal of Teacher Education. v34 p37 43 Jan Feb 1983 
Available from Peprint: UMI 
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Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); REVI E W L I TERATURE 
(070): PROJFCT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY83 

Two control aspects of the teacher- test Ing movement are 
addressee;: (1) assumptions that form the basis for the 
prescription that teachers should be tested: and (2) the 
various domains In which testing might take place. 
Recommendations for teacher education institutions concerning 
appropriate use of competency testing are given. (PP) 

Descriptors: College Rol6; ♦Educational Trends: Higher 
Education; ♦Minimum Competency Testing; ♦National Competency 
Tests; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; Teacher Certification: 
♦Teacher Evaluation; Teacher Improvempnt; ♦Test Use; Test 
Va I idl ty 
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The Characteristics of Students In a Five Year Teacher 
Education Program. 

Andrew. Michael D. 

Journal of Teacher Education. v34 n1 p20-23 Jan-Feb 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

I Journal Announcement: CIJMAY83 

ivj The University of New Hampshire's five-year teacher 

I education program attracts students who are academically able 
and compare favorably with students \n other graduate 
departments. The program is described, and Information about 
students' attitudes and aspirations is given. (PP) 

Descriptors: Academic Abi^lity; ♦Education Majors; Higher 
Education; Preservice Teacher Education: Program Content; 
♦Program Length; Student Attitudes; *Student Characteristics: 
♦Student Recruitment; ♦Teacher Education Programs; Time 
Factors (Learning) 

Identifiers: ♦Extended Degree Programs: ♦University of New 
Hampshire 
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The Academic Qualifications of Women Choosing Education as a 
Major. 

Savage, Tom V. 

Journal of Teacher Education, v34 ni p14-19 Jan-Feb 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143); 
STATISTICAL MATERIAL (110) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAY83 

A study investigated: (1) academic qualifications of female 
education majors; (2) how they compare with females in other 
academic programs; (3) career - cho i ce shifts during college; 
and (4) whether females unsuccessful In other programs choose 
education as a last resort. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
grade-point averages. and otl^er measures of achievement are 
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analyzed (PP) 

Descriptors: ^Academic Ability: Achievement Rating: ♦Career 
ChoiCf!: ♦Education Majors: Educational Trnnds; ♦Females; 
Higher Education; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦Student 
Characteristics: Teacher Oua I i f i ca t i ons ; Womenn Education 
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Who's Afraid of Teacher Competency Tests? 

Scherer . Marge 

Instructor. v92 n6 p48-50. 52,59 Feb 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PPnJF.rT DESCRIPTION 
(141); REVIEW LITFRATURE (070) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY83 

Competpncy testing is a faci. of life foi^ many riew teachers. 
This article describes different types of tests and the 
purposes for which they are i.jsed in variours states. Teachers 
and spokespersons for edi^ica t i ona 1 organ i z^i t i ons and 
institutions express their views on testing and on how test 
results may affect teaclier education. (PP) 

Descriptors: Beginning Teacliers; ♦Criterion Referenced Tests 
; Elementary Secondary Education: ♦Minimum Compotency Testing: 
Preservice Teacher Education; State Standards; Teacher 
Associations: leacher Attitudes; ♦Teacher Certification; 
♦Teacher Improvement: ♦lest Use 
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Theory and Practice in Teacher Education. 

Davis. D.; Roper, W. J. 

European Journal of Teacher Fducation, v5 n3 p147 5G 19B2 
Languaqe : Enql ish 

Document 1 ypo : JOURNAL ARTIClf (080): REVIEW LITFRATURE 
(070): POSITION PAPER (120) 

Journal Announcement : CI JMAVB.l 

Approaches to teacher education are examined to determine 
their relative emphasis on practice and theory. and are 
criticized for divorcing tf":eorv f rom practice. A new approach 
is needed that would enable student teachers to relate theory 
and practice from an analysis of their classroom experiences. 
Append i ces demons trate this appr'oacli . ( PP ) 

Descriptors: Competency Based Teacher Education; Education 
Courses: ♦Edurrat iona 1 Needs: ♦Educational Practirres: Higher 
Fducation: ♦Learning Theories; ♦Preserwice Teacher Fducation: 
♦Student Teachinci; ♦Teacher Fducation Curriculum; Teaching 
Eyperience: Teaching Skills 

Identifiers ♦Fheory Practice Relationship 
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Competsncy-Based Objectives for the Student Teaching 
Exper 1 ence . 

Johnson, Ann Randolph; And Others 

Language. Speech, and Hearing Services \n the Schools^ v13 
n3 p1fl7-96 Jul 1982 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143); 
REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAY83 

The article examines a competency-based objectives system 
for evaluating the student teaching experience for majors in 
speech- 1 anguage pathology and audiology programs. It is 
composed of 89 competencies which cover the broad range of 
knowledge. skill, and value objectives thaft a student Is 
likely to experience during student teaching. (Author/SW) 

Descriptors: ♦Competency Efased Teacher Education; Higher 
Education; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦Speech Handicaps; 
♦Student Teaching; ♦Teacher Evaluation 
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Testing Teachers: Analysis and Recommendations. 

Pugach. Marleen c.; Raths. James D. 
Journal of Teacher Education. v33 n6 p13-17,19 
1982 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); 
(070); POSITION PAPER (120) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAR83 

Two aspects of the teacher testing issue 
reasons for assuming that teachers should 
domains In which testing might occur. The 

on teacher quality and public opinion are discussed. Ways that 
teacher educators can use their influency to improve teacher 
quality are suggested. (PP) 

Descriptors: Educational Responsibility; Higher Education; 
♦ Minimum Competency Testing; Mu 1 t 1 cu 1 tur^i 1 Education; 
♦Preservice Teacher Education; Public Support: Teacher 
Certification: ♦Teacher Effectiveness; ♦Teacher Evaluation; 
♦Teacher Improvement; Test Use; ♦Testing Problems 
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A Cofliparlson Between Aptitude Measures of Poor-Writing 
Education Graduates and Poor-Writing Ed icatlon Dropouts. 

Hoffman, Roy A.; Kauffman, A. Dan 
Teacher Educator. v18 n2 p20-25 Fall 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMARfl3 

Aptitude test scores of education majors at Florida Atlantic 



— 

University wfio demonstrated fpoor Wr 1 1 i ng abilities were 
compared to determine ability differences between those who 
graduated and thor^e who did not. Graduates outscored dropouts 
in the five major areas tested, although both groups ranked 
low in comparison to tiie general college population. (PPl 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Ability; ♦Academic Achievement: 
Aptitude Tests; ♦College Graduates: ♦Dropou t «=;n: ♦Education 
Majors; Educational Research; Higher Education; ♦Low 
Achievement; Pi^eservlce Teacher Education; Writing Skills 
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Competency-Based 
Happening? 

V 1 1 1 erne , Me 1 v i n G , 
Teacher Educator , 
Available from- Reprint 
Language : Engl \ sh 
Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLF 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 

Journal Announcement : CIJMAR83 

A survey of minimum competency requirements of state 
education departments shows that, in 13 states, teacher 
training 1 ns t 1 t u t 1 ons mus t verify students' competencies, and 
that in four states, teachers must pass the National Teacher's' 
Examination Florida and Georgia teachers must pass competency 
tests and demonstrate skills during their first year on the 
job. (PP) * 

Descriptors: ♦Competency Based Teacher Education; Higher 
Education; ♦Minimum Competency Testing; Natic^nal Competency 
Tests; National Surveys; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦State 
Departmetits of Education; *State Standards: ♦Teacher 
Cert 1 f lent ion 

I dent i f iers ; Nat ional Teacher Examinat ions 
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Field-Based Teacher Education: 
Nicl-.las. Willis L.: And Others 
Teacher Educator. v18 n1 p2 • 9 Sum 
A^/a 1 lable from: Repr int : UMI 
Lanqtjagp*: Engl i sh 

Document Type : JOURNAL ART ICl E 
(14 1) 

Journa 1 Announcement : CI JMAR83 

Two field-based teacher education programs at North Texas 
State Unfversitv are describwd. The West Dallas Teacher 
Education Project prepares education students to work in 
oner -c 1 t y , urban schoo Is, and the Nor th T eyas Cooper a t 1 ve 
Teaciier Edtication Project allows education students to work as 
paraprof ess iona I t eacher a 1 des . ( C J ) 

Descriptors: Competency Based Teacher Education, Education 
Work Rplat ionship: ♦Field Experience Programs; Higher 
Education; ♦Prf^service Teacher Education; Teacher Aides; 
♦Teacher Education Programs; ♦Teaching Experience; Urban 
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A RMponsa to Alan Tom and Richard Wisnlewski: A Look 
Beyond. 

Roth. Robert A. 

Journal of Teacher Education. v33 nS p32-36 Sep-Oct 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 
•Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080)- PROJECT OESCRIPT ION 
(141): POSITION PAPER (120) 

Journal Announcement; CIJFEB83 

A response to articles by Alan Tom and Richard Wisnlewski 
(November -December 1981 Journal of Teacher Education) Is 
offered. Alternatives to the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) standards are 
considered. It is suggested that higher selection standards 
for teachers be coupled with financial Incentives. (PP) 

Descriptors: *Academ1c Standards; ♦Accreditation 

(Institutions); Educational Quality; Educational Supply; 
Minimum Competency Testing; Program Evaluation; ♦Program 
Improvement; ♦Student Certification; ♦Teacher Education 
Programs: Teacher Employment Benefits; Teacher Qualifications; 
♦ Teacher Select Ion 

Identifiers: National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Educ 
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Cofnpetency- Based Teacher Education; What Has Survived In Heu 
York. 

Wendel . Egon 0. 

Journal of Teacher Education. v33 n5 p28-3l Sep-Oct 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language : Engl 1 sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143); 
REVIEW LITERATURE (O^O) 

Journal Announcement: CIJFEB83 

Teacher education programs In 63 Nevy York state colleges and 
universities were surveyed to determine which elements of 
competency-based teacher education have been adopted and the 
degree of participant satisfaction. Results rqveal that 
concepts such as mastery learning. criterion-referenced 
assessmq.nt . and performance-based measures that evaluate 
student competencies are widely used In the teacher education 
programs. (PP) 

Descr Iptors : Adopt 1on ( Ideas) ; Behav lora 1 Object Ives ; 
♦Competency Based Teacher Education; Curriculum Development; 
♦Educational Trends; Higher Education; Mastery Learning: 
Pacing; Performance Tests; *Program Implementation; Schools of 
Education; State Surveys; ♦Teacher Education Programs 

Identifiers: ♦New York 
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Professional Laboratory Experiences: The Missing Link In 
Teacher Education. 

No 1 an . James r 

Journal of Teacher Education. v33 n4 p49-53 Jul Aug 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): LEGAL. MATERIAL (090); 
POSITION PAPER ( 120) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJANB3 

A review of educational literature Indicates that the term 
••student teaching" mistakenly has been applied to all 
professional laboratory experiences for preservlce teachers. 
As a result. these activities have concentrated on the 
development or practical teaching skills whereas clinical 
laboratory experiences should encourage inquiry and 
exper 1 men tat 1 on . ( PP ) 

Descriptors: Competency Rased Teacher Education; 
•Educational Theories; Elemc?ntary Secondary Education: ♦rield 
Experience Programs; Higher Education; ♦Humanistic Education; 
Inquiry: ♦laboratory Training; ♦Pr^^servlce Teacher Education; 
♦Student Teach 1 ng : Teach l ng Exper 1 ence : T each 1 ng Methods 

Identifiers: Dewey (John); ♦Professional Labqratory 
Exper lences 
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Are We Sure the Quality of Teacher Candidates Is Declining? 

Ga 1 1 egos . Arno 1 d M . ; G Ibson . Harry 
Phi Delta Kappan. v64 n1 p33 Sep 1982 
Available from: Reprint UMI 
Language: Engl l^h 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement : CI JJAN83 ^ 
Data suggest that sel f -sel ect 1 on Is weeding out the poorer 
students in the teacher education program at Western 
Washington University. The grade point av€?raqe of freshmen, 
although declining for the utilversity as a whole, is rising In 
teacher educat ion . ( Author/JM) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement: ♦Education Majors; 
Elementary .Secondary Education: Grade Point Average; Higher 
Educat Ion: Teacher Educat ion Programs 

Identifiers: Western Washington University 
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The Distribution of Academic Ability in the Teaching Force: 
Policy Implications. 

Vance. Victor S.; Schlpchty. Phillip 
Phi Delta Kappan. ve^l n1 p22 -27 Sep 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language : Engl 1 sh 
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Journal Announcement: CIJJAN83 

Data Indicate that teaching attracts and retains a 
disproportionately high percentage of those with low measured 
academic ability and falls to attract and retain those with 
high ability. If policy makers wish to change this situation, 
they must be prepared to pay the price. (Author) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Ability; Career Choice; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ♦Low Achievement; Tables (Data); ♦Teacher 
Characteristics; Teacher Education; Teacher Education Programs 
; Teacher Effectiveness; Teacher Persistence; ♦Teacher 
Ouali f icat ions: Teacher Recruitment; Teacher Salaries; Teacher 
Supply and Demand; Teaching (Occupation) 
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It's Time to Provide a Warranty with Every New Teacher. 
Mcintosh. Dean K. 

Viewpoints in Teaching and Learning, v5B n2 pi5-?2 Spr 1982 
Available from: Reprirt: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JDURNAL ART ICLE (080 ) ; PROJECT DESCR I P»T IDNJ 
(141) f 
Journal Announcement: CIJNDV82 

This article explores the idea of teacher-training 
Institutions providing a warranty to school districts for each 
new teacher graduated fronj the institution and hired by the 
school district. Implications of such a program, Including 
performance criteria to be established for teachers and ways 
to remedy a graduate's inadequate performance, are discussed. 
(CJ) 

Descriptors: ♦Accountability; ♦Beginning Teachers; 

Competency Based Teacher Education; ^Education Work 
Relationship; Field Experience Programs; Higher Education; 
♦Job Performance; Minimum Competencies; Relevance (Education): 
♦Teacher Education Programs; Teacher .Effectiveness; 
♦Vocational Followup if 

Identifiers: University of South Carolina 
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V The Relationship of Field Placement Characteristics and 
Students' Potential Field Performance Abl 1 1 ties to Clinical 
Experience Performance Ratings. 

Becher, Rhoda McShane; Ade. William E. 

Journal ofl Teacher Education. v33 n2 p24-30 Mar-Apr 1982 
Available from: Repr i nt : \LIMI 
Language: English \ 

Document Type: JOURNAL AR T ICL E (080 ) ; RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJSEP82' 

This study determined the relationships of field placement 
characteristics and students' potential field performance 
abilities to fl^al clinical experience performance ratings of 
early childhood student teachers. The 
there were differences in these 
successive field experiences. (FG) 

Descr Iptors : ♦Academic Achievement ; 
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Elementary School Teachers; Higher Education; Preschool 
Teachers: Presprvice Tpacher Education; Program Effectiveness; 
♦Student Characteristics; ♦Student Teachers; ♦Student Teaching 
; Teaching Models 
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A Research Proposal for Social StuJI^s Methods Courses. 

Herman . Wayne I . Jr . 

Social Studies. v73 n2 p68-73 Mar-Apr 198:*? 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Typn: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Journal Announcement: CIJAUG82 

Proposes techniques to "help instructors of preservice 
tencher ediication programs in social studips Improve their 
programs. Techniques involve collecting data from theschools. 
^termining a definition of social studies, selecting teaching 
competencies and instructional strategies. and assessing 
teachers ' and student teachers' abl 1 1 t ies to perform the 
competenc ies . ( RM) 

Descriptors: Competency Rased Teacher Education; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ♦Methods Courses: ♦Preservice Teacher 
E.ducat ion; ♦Program Improvement ; ♦Soc ial Studies ; ♦Teaching 
Methods 



Pre-Student Teaching Model. 

v33 ni p18-21 Jan-Teb 1982 

(080); RESEARCH RFPORT (M3) 



Of a model for trainlr^g 
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was valid for the settings 
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Mathematics Methods 

Stevens, Dorothy Jo 

Journal of Teacher Education 

Ava ; lable from . Reprint : UMI 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ART 1 CLE 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION (Ml) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJUL82 

A study investigated the efficacy 
teacher educa t i on s t udent s in a 
Findings Indicated that the model 
in which it was applied. Although Improvement was expected to 
occur in the achievement of pupils who were taught using 
mater ial s prepared in the me,tnods class . no s ignl f leant 
improvement was shown . ( JN) \ 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement*: Grade 8; H 1 ghf^r Edyica t i on 
♦Methods Courses; ♦Models; Preservice Teacher Education: 
♦Secondary School Mathematics; *5econdary School Teachers: 
♦Student Attitudes; Teacher Education Programs; ♦Teaching 
Methods 
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Investigations in Science Education. Volume 10, Number 2 

Blosser. Patricia E.. Ed.; Helgeson. Stanley L.. Ed. 
Oh i o State Un i v . . Co 1 umbus . Center for* Sc i ence 
Mathematics Education. 
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Investigations \n Science Education, vIO n2 1984 1984 75p. 

Available from: Information Reference. Center (tRIC/IRC), The 
Ohio State Univ., 1200 Chambers Rd, , 3rd Floor, Columbus, OH 
43212 (subscription $8.00, $2.75 single copy), 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); SERIAL (022); 
NON-CLASSPOOM MATERIAL (055) 
Goographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcement: RtEN0V84 
Target Audience: Researchers 

Presented are abstracts and abstractors' analyses of 10 
Studies related to one or more aspects of teacher education 
and 2 studies In a "miscellaneous'* category. Analyses in the 
first section (teacher education) are on studies of: the use 
of wait- time and its effect on science achievement: teacher 
competencies: the Influence of teacher behavior on student 
performance: affective predictors on preservlce science 
teaching behavior; Ideal teacner behavior perceptions of 
science students; the effectiveness of training methods In 
modifying questioning and wait time behaviors of Thai high 
school chemistry teachers; three methods of Improving 
preservlce science teachers' questioning knowledge and 
attitude toward questioning; the effectiveness of a basic 
science twills course for preservlCv*^ elementary teachers; the 
developmenx Of a test to measure tea^ihers' conceptions of the 
meaning of fSClence: anj teacher education majors compared to 
other majors relative to several variables In an attempt to 
promote posit We attitudes toward science and science 
Instruction. Analyses in the second section ("miscellaneous") 
are on studies of: the effects of frequent multiple-choice 
testing with immediate computer feedback and the assessment of 
the universality of participation in pro-environmental 
behavior. (JN) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement: Computer Assisted Testing 
: Elementary Secondary Education; Environmental Education; 
Higher Education; ♦Inservice Teacher Education; *Preservice 
Teacher Education; Questioning Techniques; Sc ience. Educo t ion ; 
♦Science Instruction; Sri'jnce Tests: ♦Teacher Attitudes: 
•Teacher Behavior; Tim»? Factors (Learning) 

Identifiers: ♦Science Education Research: ♦Wait Time 
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Investigations In Science Education. Volume 10. Number 1. 

Blosser, Patricia E., Ed.; Heigeson. Stanley L., Ed. 

Ohio State Univ,, Columbus. Center for Science and 
Mathematics Education. 

Investigations in Science Education. vIO ni 1984 1984 74p. 

Available from: Information Reference Center (ERIC/IRC). The 
Ohio State Univ., 12(X) Chambers Rd., 3rd Floor, Columbus, OH 
43212 (subscription $8.00, $2.75 single copy). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); SERIAL (022): 
RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 



Journal Announcement: RiEN0V84 
Target Aud ience : Researchers 

Presentnd are abstracts and abstractors' nnalyses of seven 
studies related to science instruction and mathematics and 
three studies related to achievement- Analyses in the area of 
Instruction are on studies of: teacher interventions in 
elementary science laboratory groups; variables accounting for 
success in an undergraduate science education course; the 
extended dis^iretfon approach to high school biology 
Investigations'; dfagnos t I c -prescr ipt i ve teaching; the effects 
of the use of hand-held calculators; the effects of process 
instruction on problem identification skills; and the effects 
of Piagetian level on solving proportionality problems. 
Analyses rploted to achievement are on studips of- the 
prediction of achievement and success in an aud i o tij t or i a 1 (AT) 
biology program; the effects of the components of logical 
reasoning on phys ics achievement ; and di f f erencea in 
achievement of inner city students. Responses by two authors 
to analyses of their studies are Included. (JN) 

Descr iptors : ♦ Academ 1 c Ach i evemen t ; Ca 1 cu 1 a tors : Cogn i t 1 ve 
Development; Flementary. Secondary. Education: Environmental 
Education; Higher Education; Mathematics Education; 
♦Mathematics Instruction; Preservlce Teacher Education: 
process Education; Science Education; ♦Science Instruction; 
♦Student Attitudes; Teacher Behavior; ♦Teaching Methods; Urban 
Educat i on 

I dent i f ier s • ♦Ma themat ics 'Educat ion Research ; ♦Sc i ence 
Educat i on Research 
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1984 Report to the Profession: Data Show Innovation, Change. 
Sped al Report . 

American Association of Colleges for Teac:her Education. 
Wash i ngton, 0 C . 

AACTE Briefs, v5-^n5 iJcH 1984 Jul 1984 13p. 
EDRS Price - MFQi/PCOi Pius Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141); STATISTICAL 
MATERIAL (110); SERI'^L (0?2) 

Geographic Sourco: U.S.; District of Columbia 

Journal Annnuncement : RIE0CTB4 

Target Audience* Prac i l t i oner s ; Policymakers 

Survey responses from 517 member institutions of the 
American Association of College?? for Teacher Educat ior^ are 
reported. The first section depicts the nat*.ire of the 
institutions (public I an^i grant, public non Itirirl* grant. 
1 ndependent 1 ibera 1 ar t s . church - re i a t ed 1 ibera 1 arts, private 
university. ^^nd predc;m i nant 1 y black). and the patterns oT 
education degrees offered by each type. Facultv i nf orma t i ofi . 
presented in the second section, includes datn on fhe number 
of faculty on hard-money contracts, the nature of their 
assignment to duties, their salaries, and degrees held Ethnic 
and gender charnctor i st i cs of student populations are reported 
in ^ the third section. The fourth section Sijmmarizes data on 

( cont . nex t page ) 
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the use of screening tests for admission, use of standardized 
tests for graduation and/or certification, and kinds of basic 
skills tests employed for any- purpose. The fifth section 
provides information on number and types of degrees presented 
by the Institutions. In the Sixth section, information 
concerning summer programs Is presented. The final sr:ction 
reports on the status of changes in teacher education 
prcjirams. Data are reported in tabular format with narrative 
ana: /Sis. (JO) 

Descriptors: Admission Criteria: Degrees (Academic); 
♦Educational Change; Higher Education; ♦Institutional 
Characteristics: Minimum Competency Testing; *Nat1onal Norms; 
♦Program Improvement; ♦Schools of Education; Student 
Chaiacter 1 s t ics: Summer Programs; ♦Teacher Education; Teacher 
Education Programs; Teacher Educators 

Identifiers: ♦American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Educ 
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A Cofnparlson of Teaching Performance as Measured through 
Obf^ervatlon of Student Teachers and Experienced Teachers. 

Dickson, George E.; And Dthers 

Apr 1984 17p. ; Paper prtisented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (68th. New 
I Orleans, l.A , April 23-27. 1984). 
^ EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

I Language: English 

Document "^ype : CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcement: RIEDCT84 

The performance of 20 experienced elementary and secondary 
school teachers was measured and compared with similar data 
collected about 336 student teachers at the University of 
Toledo (Ohio). The two observation inventories used were thR 
Classroom Observations Keyed for Ef f ect i vRn*>ss Research 
(COKER) and the Teacher Perfor*mancG Assessment Instruments 
(TPAl). Scores were obtained on 49 competencies identified as 
important In teacher education and teaching. Preliminary 
analysis indicated different results from the two observation 
Instruments, which provides Insight into differences between 
the two instruments. Other results included: (1) Student 
teachers had higher ineans on those competencies involving 
behaviors required of them; (2) Student teachers tended to 
score higher on competencies that can be "technically" 
demonstrated; and (3) Experienced teachers scored higher on 
compe tenc i es i nvo 1 v i ng behav i ors t ha t come with t i me and 
experience. (CJB) 

Descriptors: Comparative Analysis: Competency Based Teacher 
Education; ♦Elementary School Teachers; Evaluation Methods: 
Higher Education; Job Performance; Preservice Teacher 
Education; ♦5oco».dary School Teichers; ♦Student Teachers: 
♦Teacher Effectiveness; ♦Teachtr Evaluation; ♦Teaching 
Exper 1 ence 

Identifier's: University of Toledo DH 
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Assessment of Aptitude and Ach1evef?>ent of Education Majors. 

Howey . Kenneth R. ; And Others 

Apr 1984 16p. ; Paper preset ted at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (68th, New 
Orleans, LA, April 23-27, 19R4). 

EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl FMus Postage. 

Language : Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: CONrF.RENCE P.\PI:R (150); RESFARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Sourco: U.S.; Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RlE0CTfl4 

A study examined the general achievement find aptitude of 
pi^ospective t'='achers at the University of Minnesota's College 
of Education. Test scores were examined o er- time, against 
majors in other professional schools in the same institution, 
as well as across different education major^^. The sp^^cific 
variables investigated included subtests of the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT). suk)test5 of the American 
College Test (ACT), cuinulatlve grade point average, and high 
school rank. On the average, education students at the 
university scored higher on le standardized te?;ts than did 
other studp^nts across the state and the co>^ntry. When they 
were compared with other majors at the university. the 
education students typically scored the lowf>st. Howpver , when 
only academic education majors were compared with other 
majors. they tendod to score as high or higher. Thp only 
statistically significant difference found cwor time was on 
the vf>rbHl aptitude score of the P5AT . a sliqlit decrease 
shared by a M majors. (Author/CJR) 

Descriptors- Arndemic Achievement; Academic Aptitude: Class 
Rank: Comparative Analysis; ♦Education Major*?: Grade Point 
Average: Highor Education: ♦Majors (Students): Preservice 
Teacher E du ca t » on : ♦Scores : ♦ S t andard ized Tests: ♦Test Normf^ 

Identifiers: \C1 Assessment; Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test 
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Preparing Teachers for Children with Learning and behavioral 
Disorders In a Liberal Arts College: A Criterion PerFormance 
Preparation Model. 

Holmgren, Byron R 

Apr 1983 I5p.; In: Meeting Their Nppds • Provision of 

Service- to the Sever»=>ly Emotionally OisturhQd arid /\utistic 
p323-3?<^» Confofpnce Proceedings (Memphis. TN, Apr M 71 28, 
1983) . ^ • 16? 463) 

EORS Pr .ce ■ MPOi/PCOl Plus Postage. 

Language Fngl ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); PROJFCT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

'[Geographic Soiirce : U.S.; Kentucky 
Journa 1 Announcempnt R I F 0CT84 

The paper describe? the criterion performarce approach, a 
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competency based teacher education program for special 
education majors \r\ a small, rural church- re 1 a ted private 
college (Cumberland College In Kentucky). The program c>erves a 
relatively large student body with only a few instructors. 
Entrance re<^u 1 rements are listed as Is a recommended sequence 
of courses for majors In learning and behavior disorders. 
Stvjdents are administered pretests and posttests with 
performance criteria ostnbllshed. Similarly, criteria for 
staying In the program are noted. A sample pre/post test in a* 
course on educational assessment of exceptional children is 
followed by listings of course requirements and evaluation and 
by 15 performance objectives. (Cl.) 

Descriptors: ♦Competency Based Teacher- Education; 
•Disabilities; Higher Education; ♦Preservice Teacher Education 
; ♦Private Co 1! eges ; . Spec 1 a 1 Education Teachers 

Identifiers: ♦Cumberland College KY 
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A Ten- Year Study on Quantity, Quality and Personal 
Characteristics of Teacher Candidates. 

Norton, Daniel. Jr.; Summers, Jerry 
May 1984 33p. 

EDR5 Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143); EVALUATIVE REPORT 
( 142) 

Geographic Source- U.S.; Indiana 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP84 

A study compares the quantity, quality. and personal 
characteristics of teacher education candidates for the 
1982-83 school year with the teacher education candidates for* 
the 1971-72 and 1972*73 school years. Subjects included 
students of secondary education at Indiana State University 
(ISU) who had applied to student teach. Data for the study 
were gathered from the existing files for student teacher 
applicants at ISU. The study did not find that teacher 
candidates who are graduating today are better than the ones 
who graduated a decade ago. However, the present groups of 
secondary school teacher education candidates at ISU are more 
mature (if age is a factor), better achievers (if grade point 
average is a factor), and more humane (if concern for people 
Is a factor). Study data are analysed in detail and inclvjde 
charts and statistics and/or discussion on: (1) enrollment; 
(2) average grade point average (GPA) scores and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) scores; (3) ?^ge of student teacher 
applicants; (4) student teacher applicants who commute: (5) 
major characteristics of both good and Incompetent teachers; 
(6) academic credit transferred to ISU; (7) student teacher 
applicants who work; (8) factors influencing career choice of 
teaching; and (9) student teacher applicant profile. ( JMK ) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Comparative Analysis*. 
Education Majors; ♦Grade Point Average; Higher Edvjcation; 
preservice Teacher Education; Secondary School Teachers; 
Standardized Tests; ♦Student Characteristics; Student 
Evaluation; ♦Student Teacher Attitudes; ♦Student Teac^>ers: 
Teaching (Dccupation) 



Identifiers- ♦Indiana State University 
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Learning about Learning: The Contributions of Ausubel's 
Assimilation Theory to a Teacher Education Program at the 
University of Vermont. 

Sm 1 t h . Mark 1 ey ; S towe 11. Mary Ellen 

*pr 1983 28p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
t e New F. rig 1 -and Eduoa tional Research Organization (Rockville. 
ME , Apr 1 1 27-29. 1983*) . 

FDRS Price - MrOi/PG02 Plus Postage. 

l anguage: Frig I lsh 

Document Type: CONFFRENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Vermont 
Journal Announcement : RIEAUG84 

An experiment employed cognitive based teaching and lenrning 
procedi^jres in an under»gradua te educational psychology course. 
The procedures were strongly infl uenced by Dav 1 d Ausi^Jbe 1 ' s 
theory on learning and related sl< 1 1 1 s . Ausubel defines 
effective iearning as a process by which humans urderstand the 
structure of k now 1 edge and consciously make structures 
compatible with existing organization of concepts in the 
brain. Thi^js. the human nervous system, as an information 
proces'^iing and storing system. may be analogized to the 
conceptual structure of an academic discipline An analysis of 
the students' conceptual structures employpd In their writing 
established a "lear-ning how to learn" phpr^-omenon . There was 
Indication of the pr^esence of content understood and retained 
at a compley level, and an ability to apply concepts to 
practical problems. This atrhievement was attributed to the 
thesis that the students were applying learning strategies 
wh i ch t hey had ex t rapo lated from the Ausube 1 1 an 1 ear n i ng 
theory . ( Author /JD ) 

Descriptors: Academic 'Achievement; ♦Acculturation; 

♦Coqnitive Prnf:esses; ♦Concept rormntion; Encoding 

( Psycho 1 nqv ) ; F p 1 s t emo 1 ogy : Higher Education. Learning 
Processes ; ♦ i.earn i ng Strategies; *Learning Theories; 

♦Me t acogn i M on ; Preservice Teacher Education; Student 
Attitudes: T^^achf^r Fdu'cation Progr^ams 

Ideritifiers ♦Ausubi 1 (Oavid P); University of Vermont 



Teacher Preparat<on and Certification; The Call for Reform. 
Fastback 202. 

Sikula. \John P.: Roth. Rohert A. 

Phi Delta K;^ppa Fduca tional Foundation. Blooming ton. I nd . 

198^1 'inp-; Publication of this fastback wns sponsored by 
the Louisville^, Kentucky Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and the 
School of Education at the University of Louisville. 

Report No. 1 - 202 - K 

Available from: Phi Delta Kappa. Eighth and Union. Box 789. 
Bloomington. IN ^7402 ($0.75). 

E0R5 Price - Mroi/PC02 Plus Postage. 
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Language: English 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141): REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Indiana 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG84 

This booklet discusses c'^anges taking place In the four 
major processes Involved In preparing and certifying teachers: 
national accreditation, state program appoval. state 
certification, and teacher preparation. Some of the major 
Issues affecting these processes, such as teacher competency 
testing and teaching internships, are discussed, and the 
Impact of changes In these four processes are eyarnlned. Three 
specific areas are Identified as in need of strengthening: (l) 
evaluation of teacher preparation programs. Including national 
accreditation and state program approval; (2) requirements for 
entering and remaining In the profession. Including 
certification regulations and procedures-, and (3) preparation 
of teachers, Including program entrance and exit requirements. 
Case studies are presented of successful reforms In Florida, 
Oklahoma, and the University of Louisville (Kentucky). (JD) 

Descr Iptors : ♦ Accredl tat Ion ( Inst 1 tut Ions ) ; Admiss Ion 
Criteria: Change Agents; ♦Educational Change; Higher Education 
; Minimum Competency Testing; Preservice Teacher Education; 
♦Program Validation; State Standards: ♦Teacher Certification; 
♦Teacher Education Programs 
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Teacher Recru 1 tmen t : 
Ifinptfei;ent£t1on. 

Hopf engardner , Jerrold; Las ley, Thomas 

Feb 1984 23p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Teacher Educators (64th, New Orleans. LA, 
January 28-Fehruary 1. 1984). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (142); CONFERENCE PAPER 
(150) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG84 

Based on research studies, the current literature, and 
findings emerging from efforts to recruit we 1 1 qua 1 1 f 1 ed 
teacher education students for the University of Dayton, seven 
recommendations were developed for teacher educators to 
consider In Implementing a formal, systemptic recruitment 
program: (1) Teacher recruitment should -jegin with the 
Identification of the essential characteristics a p*"Ospectlve 
teacher should possess to excel in teach < >. ) ^ n.e type of 

■personal touch" should be included, sue a personalized 

letter or an In-depth telephone conversation with a 
prospective student; (3) Teacher recruitmaMr shOv>il':5 include 
some form of campus visitation to meet with f:\'*')\y mt^mbers, 
administrators » and teacher education iitMUenti; (4) 
Recruitment efforts should be a joint enterprise, entailing 
the cooperation of faculty and admissions offic? personnel; 
(5) Teach«r recruitment should bo a f e-mail zed. 
well -coordinated effort; (6) Recruitment efforts are enhanced 



If scholarships are available; and (7) Teacher recruitment 
showlo be directed at students who have an interest in 
teaching as both a life-long profession and a sfiort-term 
career. Steps in planning and implementing a successful 
recruitment program are outlined in the appendix. (JO) 

Descriptors: Academic Ability; ♦Career Choice; Core 
Curr ici^ilum; Cwrriculum Devolopmont; Higher Education; 
PrRservine Teanher Fdvjcatlon; Professional Recognition; 
♦Program Developmpnt; Scholarships; ♦Scfiools of Education; 
♦Student Characteristics; ♦Tpacher Recrii 1 t men t : le;.cher 
Sa 1 ar i es 
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CBEST 
Factors . 

California Co'Tim 1 ss 1 on of teacher Credent 1 a 1 i ng . Sacramento. 
Jan 1984 35p . 

EDRS Price - MrOi/PCOP Plus Postage. 
Language : Eng I 1 sh 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (14?) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; California 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG84 

The California Basic Educational Skills Test (CBEST) was 
developed, as thp means by which applicants for teaching or 
service credentials could demonstrate proficiency in reading, 
writing, anri ma t hpnia t 1 cs . Oemonb t r^a t 1 on of proficiency in 
these skills was req^^iired for thp Issuance of a credential 
starting February 1, 1983. Wfien examinpes rpgistered for thp 
test, they filled ovit a background questionnaire. Responses to 
,que5tion^ wpre analyzed in relation to the pass-fail 
determination made on the basis of test scores. Tactors which 
appear to have ?iomp relationship to CBEST performance are. (1) 
full "time vs part -t imp attendance for students working toward 
a baccalaureate degree; (?) attendance at a community college 
prior to enrol Im^nt in a four-year institution; (3) whp»thpr or 
not an examinee had received any tutorial work in these skills 
after gradunting from secondary scliool; (4) coiintry in which 
secondary school education was ohtainpd. and facility in 
English comr>arpd with another language, and ( ?i ) sophomore and 
senior grade -point aver*ages. Eleven tables are included in the 
body of this rpport , which dpals specifically with only some 
of thi? background qupstions. Appended are 14 additior^al tables 
and the CBEST background questions. ( JMK ) 

Descriptors: Attendance Patterns; Basic Skills: Cultural 
Background ; EdUf:fT t 1 ona 1 Background ; ♦ Educa t 1 on Majors; Ethnic 
Groups; Pull limp Students; Grade Point Average: Higher 
Education: ♦Minimum Competency Testing; Par*t Time Students: 
♦Performance Facte s; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦State 
S tar-.dar'ds ; ♦ S tuden t Charac ter 1 s 1 1 c s ; ♦Teacher- Cer t 1 f i ca t 1 ori 

Identifiers- ♦California Basic Educational Skills Test 
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A National Emergency in Teaching. A Report from the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

Council of Chief State School Offici^rs. Washington. D.C. 
Jan 1984 155p. 

EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDPS. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (142) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: District of Columbia 
Journal Announcement : RIEAUG84 
Target Audience: Policymakers 

Will the nation have the trained teaching force required to 
deal with educational problems in the 19BOs and beyond? 
Concern with the issues that relate to the answer to this 
question led the Council of Chief State School Officers to 
appoint an Ad Hoc Committee to investigate these issues. The 
committee sent a survey to the 50 chief state school officers 
in the summer of 1981 to document then current state policies 
Which affected the quality of teachers and training. This 
report consolidates and synthesizes Information from the 
survey into six chapters. Chapter I deals with attracting, 
preparing. licensing. and retaining persons for the teaching 
profession, The second chapter discusses attracting people to 
the teaching profession. Chapter III examines Issues involved 
^ in preparing persons for teaching. The fourth chapter details 
Q the licensing of persons for the teaching profession. Chapters 
I V and VI outline ways to retain teachers and research 
recommendations respectively. The appendix offers a state by 
state breakdown on chapter topics. ( JMK ) 

Descriptors' Basic Skills; *Competency Based Teacher 
Education: Educational Change; Higher Education; ♦Inservlce 
Teacher Education; ♦Preservlce Teacher Education; ♦State 
Standards: ♦leacher Certification; Teacher Education Programs; 
Teacher Placement; ♦Teacher Recruitment; Teaching Conditions; 
Teaching Exper ience 

Identifiers: ♦Council of Chief State School Officers; 
Extended Degree Progr-ams 
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This monograph presents an assessment Instrument that 
Utilizes teacher and student behavioral Indicators to assess 
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the quality of Inquiry instruct inn. The instrument provides 
teacherr. with foerJback which not only assesses the presence of 
critical teaching skills. but also serves as a valuable 
training aid fui- helping them perceive how their own behaviors 
and responses cnu 1 ri be modified to more effectively facilitate 
stuflefit learning. It is equally useful as a training aid for 
preservice oi' in-service teacher training, in laboratory or 
classroom settinqs. The Inquiry Teaching Compptency Assessment 
(irCA) is being used in the Weber State College performance 
based tear.her education program, where validation studies are 
being conducted to evaluate its effectiveness in improving 
teacher inquiry instruction. (Author) 

Descr iptors • ♦Rphav lor Ra t ing Sea 1 es ; ♦Competency Based 
Teacher Education; Elementary Secondary Education; Fpedback ; 
Inquiry; Preservice Teacfier Education; Student Behavior; 
Teacher- nefiavior; ♦Teacher Evaluation; Teacher Improvement; 
* Teach ing Sk 1 1 1 s 
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Overs \ t on Teacher "Preparation. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. House of Representatives. Ninety-Eighth 
Congress. First Session. 

Congress of the U.S., Washington, DC. House Committee on 
Education and Labor. » 

17 Nov 1983 65p. 

EDRS Price - MF01/Pr.03 Plus Postage. 
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Document Type: LEGAL MATEf^IAL (O90); POSITION PAPER (120) 
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Government • Federal 

Target Audience: Pol icymaUers 

A full rpport IS presented of test.mony on teacher 
prepr.ration given by witnesses b.3fore Mip subconim ^ t t oe on 
postspcnndary education. Included are the rem^?rUs nnd prepared 
Statements of the following witnesses: (1) Marie 0. Fldridge. 
Administrator of tho National Center for Education Statistics, 
who discussed nurvey data on making teacher education 
curriculum more rigorous, raising the criteria for entering 
teacher education programs. and py tending the teacher 
education program beyond four years; (2) C. Emily F e 1 s t r i t rer . 
of Feistrltzer Associates, who prt:r?p»nted an analysis of data 
per taininp tn er^roll men t s s t uden t s . numbers of peop 1 e go i ng 
into teaching. salaries of teachers, and ec-onomlc conditions 
of schooling; (3) David G. Imlg. Executive Director of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, who 
reported data regarding student population, teacher education 
faculty. curriniiliim revision, standards, funding of education 
departments. and examples of innovative practices; and (4) 
Phillip C. S^hlochty. Professor of Education. University of 
North Car-olina, who explored issues of student teacher quality 
and the number of teachers who are now be 1 rig graduated and 
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Apr 1983 43p. : Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (Montreal. 
Canada, April 11-15, 1983). 

Report No.: RDCTE-9049 

EORS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (l43); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUN84 

Much concern has been voiced doout the quality of teacher?; 
newly entering the profession, the teachers of tomorrow. This 
concern has focused either on teachers' low aptitude and 
^ achievement scores or on their low grade point average!^. 
^-1 However, numerous other personal and professional 
1 characteristics have been shown to be Important to successful 
teaching, Including empathy, flexibility, self-esteem, locus 
of control, conceptual level, educational preference, and 
teacher concerns. A study was undertaken to provide a 
comprehena 4 ve description of teachers for tomorrow, the 
studerit teachers of today. Subjects for this study were 93 
student teachers and 88 cooperating teachers. Nine instruments 
and a hackground survey were administered to student teachers 
and cooperating teachers to measure the aforementioned 
qualities for* successful teaching Most of the Instruments 
were administered at the beginning, middle, and end of the 
student teaching experience. Study results showed few 
•substantive differences between today's teachers and 
tomorrow's teachers. Tomorrow's teachers remain predominantly 
Anglo ^and female. They come 'rom predominantly middle classs 
backgrounds. though substantial numbers of them attended 
ethnically mixed secondary schools, somewhat more than today's 
teachers. Differences that do exist are In the area of 
workplace concerns, as well as In the expected lower 
standardized intelligence scores. (JMK) 
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Preservice Economic Education: The Environment for 
Preservice Teacher Education. 

Hermanowicz, Henry J. 
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Economic Educa t 1 on - Na t 1 ona 1 Association of Economic Educators 
Annual Meeting (San Antonio, TX, October 6-8, 1983). 
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In the many national studies nnd repor-ts on Improving the 
quality of formal education In the United States that have 
hepn put)Msheri recently, the Importance of quality teaching Is 
emphasl7ed repeatedly. Questions concerning the realization of 
this goal focus on recruitment, preparation, r-etentlon, and 
reward strategies. However, tfiere Is IMtle mention of the 
importance of preparation in economics. which should be a 
fundament a 1 cnmponen t of teacher training. It is critically 
important that the Joint Council on Economic Education issue a 
nev policy statement defining the role of economics in teacher 
preparation. Such a policy ?^hould state the following: (1) 
prospective teachers need to complete required formal study in 
basic economins: (P) economic conci^pts and knowledge should be 
made an . integral part of general met^iorJs cour«5es for 
elementary school teachers; and (3) a formal course in 
economics «^houlrl be required for all secondary level social 
studies, business. and home economics teachers. In addit'ion, 
states requiring competency examinations for prospective 
teachers should include an adequate number of general economic 
items as well as more complicated quest i oris for social 
studies, business, and home ecor^omics teachers. (IP) 

Descriptors- Competerice; Competency Based Teacher f dura t 1 on ; 
Curriculum Development: ♦Economics Education; ♦Educational 
Improvement: Educational Policy; ♦ E duca t i nnf» l Quality; 
Educational Research; Flementary Secondary education; 
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Traditional preservice and inservlce training programs have 
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focused on specific techniques for teaching and testing 
specific aspects of the target language, usually grammatical 
structures. With proficiency as the organizing principle, both 
what teachers think and what they do In the classroom can and 
must be viewed from this new perspective. Obvious applications 
of the proficiency approach Include student and Instructor 
certification standards. establishing foreign language 
requirements for completing or entering programs. and 
designing curriculum articulation guidelines. 6ut what is most 
salient In the approach Is the orientation allowing placement 
of nonnatlve speakers, students and instructors, in a global 
framework for foreign language learning. It is now possible to 
Interpret iBvery aspect of a program, Including materials, 
activities. and student and teacher behaviors, tn a broader 
conceptual framework. constraining what occurs in the 
classroom -and focusing on what learners must eventually know. 
The orientation clearly identifies the complementary factors 
Of function, content. and accuracy, as well as the need to 
maintain balance' among them at all proficiency levels. (MSE) 

Descriptors: Advanced Courses; Classroom Techniques: 
♦Competency Based Teacher Education; ♦Educational Strategies; 
Higher EducatloB; Inservice Teacher Education: *Language 
Proficiency; ♦Language Teachers; Lesson Plans; Material 
Development; Preservice Teacher Education; Secondary School 
Teachers; ♦Second Language Instruction; Student Teaching; 
lesting 
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Variables Related to Preservice Teachers' Performance on 
Crt terlon-Referenqed Tests In Reading. 

Posey, Josephine M. ; Wollenberg. John P. 

Nov 1983 22p.: Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Mid-South Educational Research Association (1?th. 
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EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
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Target Audience: Researchers 
A study sought to determine If 



CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 



there were significant 
relationships among preservice teachers' learning style, 
attitude toward reading. composite score on the American 
College Test (ACT). declared major, high school grade point 
average. vocabulary score, and reading comprehension score In 
predicting performance in a basic skills course In reading 
Instruction. as measured by four cr 1 1 er 1 on - refer enced tests. 
Subjects for the study were 70 preservice teachers enrolled In 
a basic skills course In reading instruction at a Mississippi 
university. Analyses of study data revealed five predictor 
models for achievement on Individual scores and. the summatlve 
score from four cr 1 ter ion-ref orenced tests. Vocabulary was the 
number one predictor for four-of the five models, and reading 
comprehension was the number one predictor for one of the 
models. An examination of subscales associated with learning 



style revealed both positive and negative significant 
correlations with achlevempnt in a basic skills course in 
reading instruction depending on the variables. Declared major 
and ACT scores and attitude toward reading were all positively 
correlated with some of the tests but not considered 
significant in the best pr^edlctor set. The study also Includes 
eight tables and further discussion of results. ( JMK ) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Cognitive Processes; 
Criterion Referenced Tests; ♦Education Courses; ♦Education 
Majors; Grade Point Average; Higher Education: ♦Predictor 
Variables; Preservice Teacher Education; Reading Attitudes; 
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A Survey of AACTE Memb^ institutions Regarding Change In 
Teacher Education Practice to Improve the Qual 1 ty of 
Graduates . 
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16 Nov 1983 51p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Mid-South Educational Research Association (12th, 
Nashvi lie. TN. November 16-18. 19fl3) . 

EDRS Price - Mroi/PC03 Plus Postage. 
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Journal Announcement* RIEAPR84 ' 
Target Audience: Researchers: Teachers 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) appointed a Task Force on Shor tage/Surp 1 us/Oua 1 1 t y 
Issues in Teacher Education, which conducted a survey to: (1) 
assess the perception of change occurring in teacher education 
programs to Improve the quality of graduates; (2) investigate 
the perception of changes in state teacher certification and 
the influence on teacher education programs: and (3) 
investigate the perceived Influence, of selected groups on 
state teacher certification change. Data, were summarised for 
the t^tal group (N-239) and across selected demographic 
variables. Ana lysis of total group f 1 nd 1 ngs indicated that: 
(1) B?islc skills testing at entry into teacher education is 
highly regarded for improving student quality, while affective 
and attitudinal measures are less important; (2) Teacher 
education course content is the most important area 
influencing graduate quality: (3) The most in^por^tant program 
support ar^ea affect i.ng graduate' quality is faculty/staff 
development: (4) Recent changes In state certification 
standnrds are positively affecting teacher education programs: 
and (5) State departments of education are most influential in 
changing teacher certification standards. Also discussed in 
this report are comparisons made among institutions from 
states requiring competency assessment for teacher 
certification and institutions r . om states whicti do not 
require such testing. The survey Instrument and 20 tables 
displaying dal;^ are Included. (CJ) 
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The Context of Teaching 
Teacher Effects. 

Edmonds, Ronald R. 

I 1983 4p. : In. Smith, David C, Ed. Essential Knowledge 
for Beginning Educators. American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Washington, D.C., Dec ic)83. p76-79. 
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Journal Announcement: RIEAPR84 
Target Audience- Teachers 

This paper dlscu3ses the Implications of research on 
effective schools and classrooms for teacher training 
programs. References to research focus on studies of schools 
and classrooms in which nearly all students demonstrated at 
least minimum mastery on standardized achievement tests of 
mathematics ar^d reading. At issue are the questions of whether 
there are importaht pedagogical lessons to be learned from the 
descriptions and analyses of effective schools and classrooms, 
and whether these lessons have implications for the design qf 
teacher training progr^i^ns . The author attempts to explic?^te 
important elements of teacher training that ought to reflect 

research. More spec i f 1 ca I I y , t hree 
(intellectual, psychometric, and 
is regarded by the author as essential 
educators are d 1 scussed . . ( JMK ) 
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The past dRcade has been a productive era for classroom 
research. Recent investigations have yielded useful concepts 
for thinking about classrooms and about facilitating 
achievement. Research findings and concepts provide a way of 
considering classroom instructioh, but they are not rules for 
c I ass room behav ior . Some teachers be! ieve ( and behave 
accordingly) that they h^ve little effect on students' 
learning. In fact, -many 'teacher s canfiot simply and directly 
explain wiiat they attempt to accomplish in t h^ i r classrooms. 
Teacher training 1 ns t 1 td t-<^ns need to give more atfentlon to 
how 'their students perceive the role of the teacher and help 
teacher Cr-i/irl 1 da t es devy^lop a coherent tenching philosophy 
Def ore they pnter the cl ass room . Teachers who are cor^f used 
about th»ir role nnd goals and who hold low e^'^pec ta t 1 ons for 
their classroom performance are unlikely to positively affect 
student learning and development. Recent research provides 
clear evidence that teachers do have Important effects on 
students' performance. Furthermore, these studies provide 
important concepts for thinking about classroom teaching. This 
paper discusses research on: (1) teacher expectations; (2) 
teacher effectiveness (actWe teaching); and (3) classroom 
management, and the policy im,.Mcat1ons of each. (JMK) 
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Classroom Research; ♦Classroom Techniques; Elementary 
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Teaching Styles. 
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effect's of Individualized and io - tu tor ia 1 and frontal 
classroom-laboratory instructional methods on gradp 
distribution; the relationship of teacher reinforcement and 
Student Inquiry behavior; an instrument designed to be used to 
obtain description about Instructional methods and materials 
in a science laboratory; cognitive preferences of students 
related to a curriculum; classroon learning environment; 
students' difficulties in learning basic Mendel ian genetics; 
pictorial presentation related to concept acquisition; 
evaluation of use of a zoo fieldtrip as an instructional 
method; and Individualized instruction. Analyses in the second 
section (curriculum) are on: the alms of science laboratory 
courses; a 1 ong i tttd i na 1 study of 5 years of Intermediate 
Science Curriculum Study (ISCS); and the inf licence of the use 
of the Biolor^cal Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) Elementary 
School ScienCr-^ Program on students' listening si'iHs. 
Responses by ^ iree authors to analyses of their studies are 
included. (JN) 

Descriptors: ^'-^cademic Achievement: Clg-ssroom unn.^f *\ 

Cognitive Style; Concept Formation; Elementary School Science; 
Elementary Secondary Education: Higher Tducition; 
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School Science; * Teaching Methods; 7' s 
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Science. Math. and Technology. A Crisis In American 
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This p^.per examines (in separate sections) professional 
problems. proposed solutions. curren;- trends*, and needed 
directions related to science, mathematics, and t^^chnology 
education in the United States today. Professional problems 
and related issues focus on students, teachers, curriculum, 
and college science education programs (the latter listing 
eight problems, such as arr uncertainty about the goals of 
science ^educatirn). Proposed solutions to these problems rtre 
outlined and discussed as related to curricultim and 
philosopny; and at the teacher, school district, business, 
community, university, government, ar.i teacher education 
program level?. In addition to lists of characteristics of 
effective schools and of teaching competencies required by 
teachers of the future, the section on current trends points 
out several studies/surveys indicating, among other trends, 
that the desirability of a background in science or 
mathematics will increase and that, as the number of emergency 
teachers goes uo, the quality of science/mathematics 
^ instruction will go down. Needed directions ^rom several 
O - 
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sources ore outlined and discussed in the '.Mnal sent ion. Among 
these direct iont^ are those suggesting a new view of science 
education and measures for eliminating the disparity between 
salaries of sc ierice/mathemat ics teachers and their 
counter pa rts in Indus t ry . ( JN ) 
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In i-iis report, the author reviews the actual and potential 
use of competence and performance based teacher education 
(C/PBTE) in reqard to further education in England. He 
deccr ibes the concept of further educatiori. reviews existing 
practices. and makes a number of suggestions for future 
action. The author first outlines the development and use of 
this individualized modular system in the United States and 
tnen analyzes the argumpnts for and against such a behavior ist 
approach- to te^ichpr skills. He clai.ir; that while much work is 
needed in adapting thir system to the English system, 
expet-i. ice elsf^whern Indicates the C/PBTE rem.)vps "some of the 
mystique and i rist i tut i ona 1 restrictions which surround teacher 
education." Thf? author notes that the develonm(?nt of these 
modules in the United States required an investrrent of $2 
million nnd says that not all of the iOO mod'.iles available are 
relevant to the United Kingdom. He suggests, however, that 
various bodies, including the further education establishment, 
could valuably support developmental work based on the modular 
approach. (Two appendixes to the report describe tho tentative 
approaches tfiat have b'^en made in the United Kingdom in this 
field. while other appendixes describe nodules • that are 
available and how they are used.) (KC) 
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A program was designed for training secondary school trainee 
teachers in ey^reaslve nonverbal behavior and for assessing 
the effect of various combinations of d i f f eren t t ra i n i ng 
elements. The program was developed on the ba^ls nf nonverbal 
descriptors of "enthusiastic teaching": vocal delivery, eyes. 
^ facial expression, gestures, and eye contact ana body movement 
Ln were included. Four studies (main field tests) were conducted 
• to obtain Information on the relative effectiveness of various 
combinations o* the training elements. Participants in the 
studies were i> -jndary school student teachers. The PONS-test 
(Profile of Nonv }rbal Sensitivity) was administered as a pre- 
and post-test for the studies. Results of the four studies 
provided consistently positive evidence about the trainability 
of nonverbal sensitivity. A description is given of the four 
training courses and their elements, and tables illustrate Ihe 
design of the four studies and the characteristics of the 
participating students. Results of the tests are summarized on 
tables. (JO) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; Body Language; Classroom 
Environment; Communication Skills; Higher Education; 
Interpersonal Competence; ♦Nonverbal Communication; Preservice 
Teacher Education; ♦Program Effectiveness: ♦Sensitivity 
Training: Student Motivation; Student Teacher Relationship; 
♦Student Teachers; Teacher Attitudes; ♦Teaclier Behavior; 
Teacher Effectiveness 
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The Competency Assessment of Teachers Using High and Low 
Inference Measurement Procedures* *a Review of i-'ast Research 
and Orofl^1^1r^3 Present Practice!^ 

Oickson. George E. 

Jul 1983 lOp. ; Paper presented at the World Assembly of 
the International council on Education for Teaching (30th. 
Washington. OC . July 11-15, 1983). 
EORS Price - MFQI/PCQI Plus Postage. 
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Following a review of research endeavors in the area of 
teacher evaluation and performance assessment, somn procedures 
which have bpen developed at the University of Toledo (Ohio) 
to discriminate between competent and incompetent teachers are 
described. ThP university's program is compe t ency *based . and 
researchers have identified A9 competencies studf?nt teachers 
are expecied to demonstrate. Two instruments have been used in 
conducting research on t^lese competencies. The low inference 
i nst rumen t used is t he C 1 ass room Obser va t i ons Keyed for 
Ef f ect i venpss Research (COKER) ; the higfi- inferencp instrument 
is the Teacher Performance Assessment Instrument ( fPAI ) . The 
scori-nq procedures used with these instruments differ 
considerably. but t^ie general results prodiiced provide 
indications of how i nd i v 1 xiua 1 s . as well as groups, score on 
each competency measured. Results obtained from the 
instruments are usu;nny provided in profiles of scores which 
c.'<^n be generatpd ^or groups vr individuals. The University of 
Toledo. through its project staff and faculty. has the 
capability of providing servicps to othor institutions 
interested in the measurement of teacher performance. (JO) 

Descriptors: CI nssroom Env i r onmen t ; ^C 1 assroom Observa t ion 
Techniques; *Competpncy Baspd Teacher Education; Higher 
Education; Prpc;ervice Teacher Education; Student Teachers; 
Teacher Attitudp-s; ♦Tpacher Rehavior; Teacher Characteristics; 
♦Teacher F f f <^ct i vpnops ; *Teacher Evaluation 

Identifiers: University of Toledo OH 
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Investigations in Science Education. Volume 9. Number 3. 

Blosser. Patricia E.. Ed.; Mayer. Victor J.. Fd. 
ERIC^ Clearinqhousp for Science. M;n t fiema t i c s . and 
Environmental Education. Columbus, Ohio.: Ohio State Univ.. 
Columbus. Centpr for Scipnce and Matiiematics Education. 

Investigations in Science Education. v9 n3 19R3 198:1 74p. 
Sponsor-ing Agency ' National Inst. of Education (FO). 
Washington. DC 

^ Available from: Information Rpfprence Center (FRIC/TRC). "^he 
Ohio State Univ.. 1200 ChambP'^s Rd . . rirrl Floor. CoKimbus. OH 
43312 (subscr ipt ion $8.00. $2.25 single ct^y). 
tORS Price - MFOI/PCorJ Plus PostaqPf. 
Language: Engl i sh 
^ Occum-ipt Typo: SF.RIAl. (022): ERIC PRODUCT (071); 
NON-CLASSROOM MATFRIAi (055) 
Geogrnph ic Sour ce ■ U.S.; Oh i o 
Jout na 1 Arirmuncpmen t * RIE0EC83 
Jai vie t Aud i HOC*;* . PviX'^ U I i oners 

Abstractor's analyses of 15 science education research 
studies are pre«;ented in three spctions. The nine analyses in 
the first spction focus on studies dealing with presprvice an.i 

(cont. next page) 
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Inservlce teacher education. Areas i nves t 1 qa t f>d in these 
studies include: effectiveness of son^e inservlce practices- 
teachers' perceptions of the importance of some teachlr^g 
behaviors; questioning skills; teacher clarity; tpacher 
vagueness: preservice training in environmental education; and 
local elementary school science practices. Four analyses of 
Studies which examined factors affecting instruction are 
presented in the second section. Areas investigated include: 
students locus of control; thinking styles Of stLidentS; 
self -concept and school achievement; the influence of 
mathematics ability on performance in physics; and student 
reading ability and the reading level of science materials. 
The final section contains a review and analysis of a single 
study. The Study focused on attitudes and their influence on 
education in an informal setting. Authors responses to two 
analyses are also Included. (JN) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Attitudes: CognMive 
Processes: Elementary Scnool Science; Elementary Secondary 
Education; Environmental Education; Uigher Education; 
•Inservice Teacher Education; ♦Participant Satisfaction; 
Performance Factors; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; Science 
Education; *Science Instruction; Science Teachers; Secondary 
School Science; ♦Teacher Behavior 

Identifiers: ♦Science Education Research 
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Educating a Profession: Competency Assessment 



competency include: (1) admission into the tF*acher education 
program; (2) enrollment for each subsequent semester; (3) 
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Geographic Source: li.S.; Olstrict 
Journal Announcement: RIEN0V83 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The responsibility for ensuring that beginning teachers are 
competent to tp»ach i rw the nation's ciassrooms should be that 
of teacher education institutions, according to the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). Teac>iF?r 
education institutions must employ an assessment system that 
(1) assesses specific competenc i'?s as er.rly as possible in the 
candidate's program; (2) employs multiple assessment methods; 
and (3) monitors Student progress continually. Oecislons based 
on multiple assessments should reduce the number of high-risk 
students while retaining students for whom potential for 
success hac been mant.es ted in a variety of ways. The AACTE 
aocument "taucating a Prcfession: Profile of a Beginriing 
Teacher** outlines competencies that should be assured by 
graduation from an approved teacher education program and 
provide"* a framework for a competency assessment program. 
Recommended times for assessing prospective teachers' 

0OO699 



admissior^ into student teaching; (4) graduation 
program: arid (5) first vear of pmployment. The model 
above Is outlined in a chart that indicates what 
addressed . by whom . and by what methods at different 
the procfram. ( JMK ) 

Oescr iptor-s : ♦Beginning Teachers; ♦Competency Based 
Educa t 1 On ; Educa t 1 ona 1 Rpspons ib i 1 i t y ; ♦Educ . t i on 
♦ Evaluation MptliodS; HiqhP»r Education; Preservicp 
Education: Schools of Education; ♦Student Evaluation; 
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Oepartment of Education, 
Secre t ary . 

1 1 Jul 1983 16p. ; Speech presented at the 
Conference of South Carolina's School At '"n i n i s t ra tot^s 
Myrtle Beach. SC. July 11. 1983). 

E0R5 Price - MFOI/PCQI Plus Postage. 
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Geograph ic Sfnjrne: U.S.; District of 
Journal AnnouncF>ment : RIEN0V83 
Government Fndnral 

Currpnt facv*^ concerning the teaching profession stiould be 
analyzed and artod upon. Most collp»ge studentrs now studying to 
enter the toachlng profess ion come from the bottom quarter of 
thnse takinq tl*p» college 'Entrance examinations. Schools and 
Colleges of Erlutjntion are held in very low esteem on most 
campuses: therefore. when h».idgets are cut. thiey often s^^Jffer 
^most. Many Of the hec? t teachers are leaving the profession for 
mc-'^e promising work elsewhere. Taxpayers voting for 
" f ropos i t i on 1 3 " - t vp^ leqislntion iurb schoo 1 f 1 nances a."'d CU t 
'nto the education budqnt. Many teachers' unions and education 
a «;«^oc 1 at i on? want equal treatment of their mF»mbers: however, 
equality of unF»qiirls is the source of disconterit coming from 
inside the teaching ranks. Viewed ffom the eyes of an 
arrb i t i oi"^ . c;^pable voung person, teactiinq is a "dead end job." 
Te^^ching larks a reward system for sustained effort. Thei^e are 
se /era 1 w.^ys in whict". the teaching profession ran he r»=»newed 
anc* rev i t a 1 1 zed . first of all. co 1 1 eges and un i ver s i t i es mus t 
givr a higher priority to teacher education. make it a 
un i vor s i t V - w 1 de effort, and infuse mor*=» "rcademic rigor" into 
the t-:urr i cu I um . Secondly, more academically talented students 
mus t DV! recru i t ed aggress i ve 1 y for t tie t eacn i ng prof es s i on . 
Thirdly. the currp»rit teaching system must br> enhanced with a 
Master Teachnr Program, whicti. unlike merit pay programs, 
offers the teacher a promoti6n and new title in addition to a 
salary enhancement. (JMK) 

Oesci !''itors- Academic Achievement; ♦Charv.^e Strategies; 
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Testing for Teacher Certification. Issuegram 7. 

Vtaanderen. Russel t B. 

Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colo, 
3 Jan 1983 9p. 

Available from: Distribution Center, Education Commission of 
the States. 1860 Lincoln Street. Suite 300. Denver, CO 80295. 
EDRS Price - MFOi/PCOl Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Colorado 
Journal Announcement: RIENI0V83 

Public concern about the effectiveness of education 
Institutions and the accompanying loss of public confidence in 
the nation's schools has revealed itself in a growing 
complaint that too many teachers cannot teach. This criticism, 
while not fully substantiated. has resulted in efforts to 
establish means for testing teacher competency, seen as on© of 
many ways to improve education. Presently. 20 states require 
OS or will require, by a definite date in the future, applicants 
for teacher certification to be tested for competency tn 
either the basic skills, subject matter knowledge, pedagogical 
knowledge. or some combination of these. State policies, 
rooted In the concern for educational improvement, are also 
concerned with the issue of testing teacher s - -whether or not 
It will result in. or contribute to, the improvement of 
education. Perhaps there are other viable alternatives to 
teacher candidate testing that will contribute as well or 
better to educational Improvement. Some suggestions include: 
(1) raising standards for admission to teachfef" education 
programs; (2) strengthc>nin , the institutional accreditation 
process; (3) requiring internships before granting 
certification; (4) requiring continuing education on the? Job: 
(5) reforming teacher education programs: (6) *iangthening 
preservice education; and (7) Increasing teacher salaries. 
( JMK) 

Descr Iptors: Accreditation (Institutions); Admission 
Criteria: ♦Competence; Competency Based Teacher Education; 
Elementary Secondary Education; Preservice Teache'* Education; 
♦State Standards: ♦Teacher Cert If icat ion; ♦Teacher 
Ef f ect i venesB : Teacher Evaluation; Teacher Interns; Teacher 
Qualifications; Teacher Salaries; Teaching (Occupation); 
♦Test ;ng Programs 
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Investigations In Science Education. Volume 9» Number 1. 
, Blosser. Patricia E.. Ed.; Mayer. Victor J.. Ed. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science. Mathematics. and 
Environmental Education. Columbus. Ohio.; Ohio State Univ.. 



Columbus. Center for Science and Matliematics Education. 

Investigations in Science Education. V9 n1 1983 1983 gip. 

Available from: IrUormntlon Reference Center (RRIC/IRC). The 
Ohio State Univ.. 1200 Chambers Rd. , 3rd Floor. Columbus. OH 
43212 (subscription t8.00 per year. $2.25 single copy). 

EORS Price MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
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Document Type- SERIAL (022): ERIC PRODUCT (071); 
NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
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Journal Announcement: R1EN0V83 
Target Audience* Practitioners 

Abstractor's analyses of 12 science education research 
studies aro presented. Nine analyses in tlie first section, 
focusing on various aspects of science i ris t r-uc t f on . include: a 
comparison of different approaches to helping students 
under s t and me t 1 c iin 1 t s of vo 1 ume ; use of spec ific questions 
to cue elementary school students in obtaining InFormation 
from graphical materials; a meta-analysis of research results 
on instruction; effects of participation in an inservicie 
program on earth science teachers' attitudes/creativity; use 
of two difFerent teaching strategiPS in an enr-th science 
course for elementary education majors to determine if 
contrasting tearhinri environmnnts would influpnce students' 
concept of science instruction; examination of wliether 
teachers who <Tfjvof:ated use of living organisms to teach 
science practiced what they espoused; and an analysis of 
geo 1 ogy teaching assistant re. ction to a training program 
utilizing video-taped teaching episodes. Three analyses of 
i^esearch on testing are presented' in the next section. 
Research analyzed focuRed on the reliability/content validity 
of the Science Cur»"iculum Improvement Study (SCIS) Organism 
Unit test, comparison of multiple choice/essay tests, and 
development oF an instrument to measure undei' s t and i ng of 
science. An analysis of a paper on inservice teachers' needs 
and the author's response to the analysis are provided in the 
f i na 1 sec t i on . ( JN ) 

Pescr iptors : ♦Academic Achievement; CollPae Science; Earth 
Science; Elementary School Science; Elementary Secondary 
Education; Higher Education; ♦Irservire Teacher Education; 
Preservice Teacher- Education; Ouestioning Techniques; C>cience 
Education; ♦Science Instruction; Science Teachers; ♦Secondary 
School oCip»^C'=>; Studerit Chn rac t er i s t i cs ; Teacher 

Characteristics; ♦Teach i ng Methods ; Tes t Construct ion ; 
♦Tes t i ng 

Identifiers: Meta Analysis; ^Science Education Research 
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Assessing Minimal Competence for Certification with the 
National Teac^rer Examinations. 

Rcth. Rod: Hanrer, Austin 

20 Nov 1982 18p.; P^^per presented at the A.inual National 
Inservice Cor^ference of the National Council of States on 
Inservice Education (7th, Atlanta. GA . November 19-23. 1982). 
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EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
(141) 

Geographic Source: U.S.: Alabama 
Journal Announcement: RIF0CT83 

This paper presents the legal rationale for using the 
National Teacher's Examination (NTE) validation procedure, 
which was used in Arkansas to determine cut-off scores for 
teacher certification. A review is given of the decision, bv 
the United States Supreme Court, upholding use of the NTE by 
South Carolina in that state's teacher certification system. 
The points are made that it was not the Intent of the testing 
system to discriminate and that graduation from an approved 
teacher training program'was not a viable alternative to the 
use of the NTE for certification purposes. A review is also 
presented of Educational Testing Service (ETS) validation 
procedures that determine the validity of test questions as 
they relate to Job requirements rather than 
a teacher training program. The point is 
Guidelines on Employment Selection Procedures require 
i dent i f i ra t iop of competencies Important to a successful 
performance in the Job for which candidates are to be 
evaluated. Actual directions given to educational e>^perts who 
served as judges for the Arkansas NTE study of area 
examinations are presented. Also Included \n this paper are 
descriptions of data analysis procedures used in the Arkansas 
stucty. (JD) 

Descriptors: Educational Legisl-Ttioh; Higher Education; Job 
Ann'ysis; ♦Minimum Competency Testing; ♦National Competency 
Tests: Program Validation; Racial 0 i scr 1 m 1 na t 1 on : Relevance 
(Education): Standardized Tests; State Standards; Teacher 
Certification; Teacher Education Curriculum; Teacher Education 
Programs; ♦Test Interpretation; ♦Test Thecy; Test Validity 

Identifiers: ♦National Teacher Examinations 
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Evaluating Teacher Education Graduates and Programs. 

Clarken, Rodney 

Feb 1983 16p.: Paper prepared for the Association of 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges for Teacher Education. 
EDR5 Price - MfOI/PCOl Plus Post^igH. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Michigan 
Journal Announcement: RIE0CT83 

Schools, colleges, and departmerits of education are becoming 
increasingly accountable for the training and evaluation of 
competent teachers. and are developing new ways to evaluate 
their graduates and their programs. The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) has identified 
three areas for evaluating teacher education graduates: 

and effectiveness. Data for evaluatior of 
graduates could be obtained from four 
career line rjata: (2) direct classroom 



competency. entry 
teacher educot Ion 
ca tegor lea : ( 1 ) 
observation; (3) pupil, peer, and supervispry evaluations; and 



(4) standardized measures. Each of these categories relates to 
an NCATE evaluation standard. At present, standardized 
measures seem the most efficient and reliable evaluative data 
available to teacher educators for determining the quality of 
their graduates and their teacher education programs. These 
standardized measur^es take the form of competency examinations 
(t^efore certification) nnd student achievement measures (after 
entry into the profession). Other measures of teacher 
performance Include classroom ohservatlon and pupil, peer, and 
supervisory evaluations. More r*pf1ned measur^es need to 
developed to be used as admission standards to schools of 
edura t ion . ( JM) 

Descriptors: Admission Criteria; Competencv Rased Teacher 
Education: Educational Trends; ♦Evaluation Criteria; 

♦Evaluation Mothods; Futures (of Societv): Higher Education; 
Peer Evaluation; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; Questionnaires 
; School? of Education; Standardized Tests; Teacher 
Cef' t 1 f 1 ca t 1 on ; Meacher Education Program?.; Teacher 

Effectiveness; ^Teacher Evaluation 
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The Effects of Task Significance Training on the Ability of 
Prospective Teachers to Increase Academic Learning Time, 

Walmon, Margaret C . ; And Others 

Apr 1983 17p ; Paper presented at th«^ National Meeting of 
the American F(jucat1onal Research Association (Montreal. 
Canada. April 11- 14. 1983). 

EDRS Price - MFOI/PCOI Plus Postage. 

Larigunge: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPFR (150); 
Oeoaraph 1 c Sour ce : U.S.; I 1 1 1 no i s 
Journal Announcement: RIEOCTSS 
An eyper imenta 1 preserv ice teacher 
developed to train prospective high 
Increase academic learning time through Identification nnd 
arrangement of instructional tasks of per'sonal and social 
significance. Participants wnr e 34 J un 1 or- • 1 eve 1 prospect We 
teachers who were sublectod to two treatments which culminated 
in a 3 - weeU pre s t ud^n t - teach 1 ng clinical experience at a 
un1ver*s.lty laho : ory high school. Twelve high school classes, 
comprising approximately 280 studerits. were Involved in the 
study Random pairs of Subjects, one from the evpe r* 1 men ta 1 
group and onn f rom t he con t ro 1 group . were ass I qned to h 1 gh 
schoo 1 classes. The super v 1 s 1 nq teacher of each hlc^h schoo 1 
selected a chapter from the ♦ext being used bv the 
and subject pairs assigned to each class were given a 
to prepare to teach the chapter's content to 
Subjects in the control group received a traditional 
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class 
c 1 ass 
semes t er 
G t uden t s 

competency based teacher education program. 5ut)jects in the 
experimental group received task - s ign 1 f 1 cance training, which 
beg Ins with content analysis. proceeds to I den t 1 f y 1 ng 
educational l^^vels, and then establishes appropr-iate 
behavioral ohjnctivps Results supported the prediction that 
teachers in t he »xper Imen t a 1 program would iricreasn academ I c 
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learning time to a greater extent than would subjects In the 
traditional program. (JMK) 
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An Evaluation of a Teacher Education Program, 

Gal luzzo, Gary R. 

13 Apr 1983 12p.; Paper presented at the Annual 
the American Educat ional Research Assoc i at ion 
Canada. April 13, 1983). 

EDRS Price • MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT 
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Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

A field test of an evaluation of a teacher education program 
at Glassboro State College (New Jersey) used 19 preservice 
teachers as subjects. The evaluation model adopted for the 
study. CIPP. is an acronym for the four types of evaluation 
Incorporated into one model: context. input, process, and 
product. Tests administered to students were the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) and the National Teacher 
Examinations. including both the Weighted Common Examinations 
Test (WCET) and the appropriate Area Exam for each of the 
three major areas of study from which these students were 
drawn. Evidence from this longitudinal study indicated that 
the scores on the MTAI increased from the freshman year to the 
middle of the Junior year. with the mean for this group 
dropping somewhat when the students were measured following 
student teaching Results from analysis of academic 
achievement using the WCET scores indicated that there was no 
change in these students' academic achievement. Four possible 
explafia* ions are offered for the lack of significant 
differences over the four years on the general studies portion 
of the WCET. (JM) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Educational Assessment; 
♦Education Majors: Evaluation Methods; Higher Education: 
Measurement Techniques; Preservice Teacher Education: Program 
Effectiveness: ♦Program Evaluation; ♦Student Attitudes: 
Student Characteristics; •Teacher Education Programs 

Identifiers: Glassboro State College N J ; Minnesota Teacher 
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The Effect of Feedback on Academic Learning Time (PE Motor) 
In Student Teachers' Classes. 

Paese. Paul C. 

26 Apr 1982 2lp.: Paper presented at the National 
Convention of the American Alliance for Health, physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance (Houston, TX. April 26. 1P82). 
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A sturtv examined the effectiveness of university 
supervisors' f eedharU on the Academic Learninq Time in 
Physical tciv icn t i on (ALT-PE) of students in tv.o student 
teachers' claf">s<»s. Subjects used in this study were secondary 
school pupils (chosen at random) in two student teachers' 
physical education classes. Students were observed 13 times 
for a 40 minute? period by two observers trained in the ALT-PE 
interval systnm The student observat ion'^ . which occurred 
duririq the teaching of volleyball sU i 1 1 s . were conducted 
during baseline and intervention periods. Results indicate 
that a behavior change did occur in both student teachers' 
pupils as a rpsult of thr? intervention; whicli was sup'^rvisorv 
feedback. ALT-PE was found to be a valuable supervisory tool 
in helping student t eachers ' i mprpve i ns t ru.ct i ona 1 performance 
and in helping student teachers increase thRir^ pupils' 
achi ev*>ment . Tables displaying study data and references are 
i ncluded. ( JM ) 

Descriptors • Academic Achievement ; 
Feedback ; Hic^her F ducat ion; ♦Phys<cal 
Edura t i on TearK<^r-s ; prpc;pr vice Toacher^ 
Teachprs: ^.tudent Tpacher Supervisors 
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Have Ski lis: Will Teach? 

T rennppoh 1 . Ha r 1 an J ; And Ot hpr s 

28 Jan 1933 I2p.; Paper presented at 
oF the United School Administrators 
January 2B . 19R3 ) . 

FDRS Price • Mroi/PCOi Plus Pos^agp. 

Language Engl ish 

Document Type POSI T ION PAPFR 
(141); CONFFRENCF PAPER (150) 

fjpographic Source: U.S.; Kansas 
Journal Announcement • RIF^EPB3 

Some of the realities. at a state and national level, of 
implpmenting now toarher education standar^ds thai pmphasize 
basic skills are discussnd. Reported on is Kansas' respori«^p to 
the national trend loward tPacMer basic skill testing (five 
house bills concerning teacher educat ion) . Thp Kansas State 
Board (^f Education proposal for a compotency testing 
requirement in described, as well as a one-ypar teaching 
internship, which wotjld help tpacher'- in areas thPt can not be 
tested. such as classroom management. Recent moasures of the 
acadertiic potential of teacher education majors are reviewed as 
are ways to reverse this downward trend. Preliminary research 
findings; of elpmontary undergraduate major?; at Kansas State 
Universtty are discussed with regard to thp relationship 
between a proposed ?.5 grade point average ( GPA ) renuirement 
and students' performance on basic tests administered in 

(cont . next page) |^ 
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reading and mathematics. If Is noted thrt the trends report 
the existence of little relationship between students' 
competence In the basic skills and their college academic 
^performance as measured by GPA . (JM) 

Descriptors: Academic Standards; ♦Admission Criteria; 
Competency Based Teacher Education; ♦Education Majors; 
♦Evaluation Criteria; Higher Education; ♦Minimum Competency 
Testing; Preservice Teafcher Education; ♦Schools of Education; 
♦Teacher Education Programs; Teacher Interns; Teaching 
Exper lence 

. Identifiers: ♦Kansas 
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Elementary Teachers' Attitudes Toward Science in Four Areas 
Related to Gender Differences in Students' Science 
Performance. 

Levin. James; Jones, Craig 

1983 34p. ; Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association (Montreal. Canada. 
April, 1983). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: "nglish 
. Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143); CDNFERFNCE PAPER (150). 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

The objective of this study was to compare data on* 
O preservice and inservice elementary teachers' attitudes toward 
' science and science Instruction. Four attitudes were assessed: 
(1) science as a male domain: (2) science usefulness; (3) 
confidence in teaching; and (4) effectance motivation (liking 
of science). These measures were selected since they have been 
shown to be related to sex differences * with respect to 
science/mathematics enrollment and achievement. Attitude 
measur^is were administered to preservice teachers (N'-48) 
during their senior year in college and to inservice teachers 
(N»77) in a southern Pennsylvania school district. Independent 
variables included levels of professional status 
(preserv 1 ce/ 1 nserv 1 ce ) , grade levels ( preschoo 1 /2nd . 3rd/4th. 
5th/6th, no preference), levels of instructional importance cf 
science (high/low), sex (male/female), and levels of science 
courses taken in college (none, 1/2, 3 or more). Data were 
analyzed using multivariate analysis of variance, Duncan's 
multiple comparison test, ohd Tukey's HSD multiple compariso:i 
test. Significant differences were found foi^ the main effects 
of professional status, science instructional ranking, and 
sex; and also for the interaction effects of professional 
status X college science, science ranking x sex. and science 
ranking x college science. Tables references, implications, 
and recommendations for fiirther research are i ncl uden . 
(Author/JN) 

Descriptors- Academic Achievement; Attitude Measures: 
Educational Background; Elementary Education. ♦Elementary 
School Science; Elementary School Teachers; Higher Edu'iation; 
♦Inservice Teacher Education; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; 
Science Education; ♦Sdenc^ Instruction; ♦Sex D 1 f f er^^nces ; 
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Practical Practice In Communication Teachlncj. 

Feeze 1 , Jerry D . 

Apr 1983 17p. : Paper presented at he Annual Meeting of 
the Central States Speech Association (Lincoln. NE , April 7-9. 
1983) . 

EDRS Price • MF01/PCC1 Plus Postage. 
Language- English 

Document Type: POSITION o<^PER (120); CONFERENCE P^PER (150) 
Geographic Sourc'*^: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcement : RIESEP83 

A three-stage model for the systematic development of 
compe ten t secondnry school teachers of sp€*ech commiin 1 ca t i on 
begins with the prospective teachers examining rwho they are" 
and "what makes them conf 1 dent and happy " ^ in terms of 
mot i vat 1 V. na 1 need*;, and dom i nance - subm 1 ss 1 on , anx i e t y - conf i de - 
nee. and 1 g i d i t y - f 1 *?x i b 1 1 1 t y characteristics. The second 
5\age centei *: on th« prospective teacher- identifying and 
understanding how a teacher is expected to function in many 
professional ro'es. The third stage stresses that whoevo?^ the 
person and whatp'er his or her role configuration, there are 
teaching skills to t9 developecl for effective functioning as a 
teacher. The speech education and communications education 
programs at Kent State University have implemented changes in 
their program by following the model. First the students' 
personal needs and wnnts. hopes and fears, and str^engths and 
weaknesses are assessed hy student s^lf* reports and the 
observations of instructors. Next, an awareness ^f educator 
role expectations begins by having the student spend 150 clock 
hours of practical exposure to rf>a1 s^chool . settings and 
problems. In the refinement of tpaching skills, the studerit 
gets another hours of field and simulated practice plus 

300 hours of full-time student teaching. Following the 
practice teaching in two speech methods c-1asse?J. the student 
completes the full-time 10-week pract Icum In a secondary 
school speech program. This constitutes a culmination of the 
progression of practical practice from Sft 1 f * awar enes s to role 
observat ion55 . to m 1 croprac t i ce of specific sttills, to 
macr opract 1 ce of overall competencies in speech and drama 
teaching. (HOD) 

Descriptors- Competency R-Sv-^d Teacher Education; Higher 
Education; Models; ♦Role Perception; Secondary Education; 
♦Self Evaluation (Individuals); *Speech Communication; ♦Speech 
Curriculum; Student Teachers; ♦Student Teaching; ♦Teacher 
Educat ion Progr ams; Teacher Ef feet iveness 
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Selected Characteristics of New Students Enrolled In the 
Department of Adult Education. 1981-1982. 

Goyen . Loren F . 

District of Columbia Univ.. Washington. U.C. Dept of Adult 
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Nov 1962 69p. : For a 
EURS Price • MF01/PC03 
Language : £ng1 1 sh 

Document Type: RESt'ARCH REPORT (M3) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; District of Columbia 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

A study examined the characteristics of new students who 
were admitted as regular students In the Department of Adult 
Education at the University of the District of Columbia during 
the period from the summer semester of 198 1 through the spring 
semester of 1982. To obtain a profile of the students, 
researchers drew upon d^ta from the stud«?nts' applications for 
admission and from a 20-1tem new-student questionnaire that 
contained questions on areas such as family status , current 
employment. educational objectives, participation in 
organizations, and methods of getting to and from classes. 
These data were then compared to data from two similar earlier 



stud les , 
da t a to 
not ab 1 e 
studied, 
students 
percent 



While the three studies do not provide sufficient 
establish any definite trends, they do point to some 
differences among the three groups of students 
»-or Instance, the proportions of female and part-time 
are increasing. There is also an increase in the 
of new students with children. Furthermore, the most 
recent enrol lees are more likely to be highly involved in an 
organization, employed by a federal or non-governmental agency 
as opposed to a school system, and more likely to have 
enrolled In the program for the purpose of getting a teaching 
position rather than an administrative one. (MN) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; Adult Education; ♦Adult 
Educators: Career Choice; College Freshmen; ♦Demography; 
Employment Level; Family Characteristics; Family Status; 
Financial Needs; Financial Support; Graduate Students; Higher 
Education; Individual Characteristics; Mar'ital Status; 
♦Preservlce Teacher Education; ♦Student Chai^acter i st ics ; 
Student Educational Objectives; Transportation 

Identifiers: ♦New Students; +110 i vers 1 t y .of the District of 
Col umb 1 a 
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Recruitment to Teaching During College: Results from the 
NLS. 

Bethune, Stuart B. 

Apr 1983 4lp.; Paper presented at the Annual 
the American Educational Research Association 
Canada , Apr 1 1 1983 ) . 

EDRS Price • MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language- English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RE V I E W L I T ERA TURE 
(070); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Geographic Source: U.S.: North Carolina 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUGR3 

A study explored characteristics, backgrounds, and social 
contextual influences which affect the movefi^^nt of female 
students Into teacher education programs during college. Using 
a nationally representative longitudinal samprle of college 



Moe t i ng of 
(Mont rea 1 • 



students d'lr 
movement to 
models were 
var 1 abl es on 
othei f iolds . 
and those in 



ing tho period 1972 through i97R. patterns of 
nnd f roin education were desrrrihed. and causal 
examinnd which compare the f?ffpcts of several 
differentiating education majors from those in 
thosQ in Similar, traditionally female fields, 
dissimilar, traditionally ma 1 e - dom i na ted fields. 
Var 1 3bl es i ncUrdert ab i 1 i t y , soc i a 1 class background , academ i c 
performance, residential background, se 1 f - concept , and college 
selectivity. Results Indicated Important patterns of 
Influences during these early years of occupational staging 
which corr<*J5pnnd closely with the characteristics of 
relativ<?ly open access, compatibility with traditional female 
roles, middle class status, and limited intrinsic and 
extrinsic rewards which are associated with the teach>ftg 
occupa t i on ( Au t hor/ JM ) 

Descriptors: Ar^adem i c Ach i evement ; 
♦Educn t i on Ma j ors ; ♦ Fema les; H Igher 
Res i dence ; Preset^ vice Teacher E duca t i on ; 
Schools of Educat ion; Sel f Concept ; 
Behavior; ♦Sncial Cognition 

Ident i f iers : ♦Nat ional Longi tudinal Surve/s 
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Teacher Percept 1 ons 
Teaching Competencies. 

Weber. WilforiJ A.: And Others 

Feb 1983 2?p.-: Paper presented at 
the Association of Teacher Educators 
29- February 3 , i9R3 ) . 

EDRS Pri(:e - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language; Engl i sh 

Document Type CONrERENCE PAPER (150); 
Geographic Sournn: U.S.; Tevas 
JoCirnal A^haunc*^ment : PIEAIJG83 

A survey of pres^^rvice and inservice t^arhers identified 
teaching competencies they perceived to be most important A 
se 1 f - arim i n i s t erpd questionnaire asked respondents to use 
Likert scales to rate the importance nf 44 teachirig 
compe tenc ins . A comu>ar i son was made be twee n t Me percept i ons of 
preservice a^^id iriservice teachers and between the r^esults of 
this study and of a similar study conducted at Rowling Green 
State University. Findings revealed that 16 competencies were 
V i ewed as important by preservice teachers and ?5 we re viewed 
as important by Inservice teachers. Nearly all of the 
competencies were viewed as being of at least moderate 
importance. Preservice and inservice teachers held very 
similar perceptions regarding the importance of competencies 
they rated. particularly those they deemed be most 

important. Respondents from this study rated the Bowling Green 
competencies lower than did the teachers who participated in 
that study lables present the ranki ngs on t he select ed 
compe tenc i es f rom bo t h s tud i es . A ropy of t he c^ups t i onna ire is 
appended. (JO) 

Descriptors ♦Comparative Analysis; ♦Competency Based 
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Teacher Education: Higher Education; Inservice Teacher 
Education: ♦Minimum Competencies: Preservlce Teacher Education 
Program Evaluation; ♦Teacher Attitudes: ♦Teacher 
QuaHf^.cat Ions : ♦Teaching Skills 
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A Study of Rural School Districts in the United States and 
Xinpl Icatlons for Teacher Education. 

Smith. Ralph B.; And Others 

Apr 1983 20p. ; Paper presented 
the American Educational Researchf,* 
Quebec, Canada, April 11-15. 1983). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postnge. 

Language : Eng 1 1 sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Utah ^ 
Journal Announcement; RIEAUG83 

The study Indent If led all K-12 and 1-12 public school 
districts In the United States enrolling less than 300 
students (n=1,414) and those enrolling 301-96o students 
(n=2.711), collected and analyzed data rj^lated to 
superintendents, school districts. teachers, students. anC 
school programs, and gathered data that"*m1ght be useful to 
colleges of teacher education. A response and return rate 
79% (642, 132-ltem questionnaires returned), of which 244 
thei- rgral schools had less than 300 students and 398 hac^. 
exCBss of 300. Sections Include discussion and sta.ttstics 
district enrol Iment.s, district leadershir t rans'por ta t i nn . 
Special school funding, primary occupatir , of people living 
In the district. district staff. teacher salaries. new 
secondary preparaUon . teacher recru i tmen t . ^d 1 s tr i c t 
student per f ormarfbe . student Awards, educational 
extra -curr Iqjjjl ar spor t s offered, and selected course 
Concluding ''the report is a list of 18 findings that 
teacher educators In the preqa^^at ion 
America, I.e.. .teacher preparation 
field experiences in rural schools, 
for teachers was $12,375 and overall 
139. during the past year 8 1.9% hired 
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of 
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programs , 
of f er 1 ngs . 
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of 



Interest to 
of teachers for rural 
prograrns should provide 
beg 1 nn 1 ng salary 
sa 1 ary was $ 16 . 



the mean 
average 
no new 
averaged 



and teachers 



teachers due, to an Ificreal * In students, 
three subject preparat iohs . (AH) 
Descriptors: Academic Achievement: Courses: Educational 
Research; Elementary , Secondary Education: Extracurricular 
Activities; Higher Ecfticatlon; Multigraded Classes: National 
Surveys: ♦Rural Areas: School Districts: School Funds: ♦School 
Statistics; ♦Small Schools: ♦Superintendents: ♦Teacher 
Education Programs; ♦Teachers; Teacher Salaries: Teaching Load 
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The Portfolio Procoss in Professional Development. 

Terry, Gwenlth L.; And Other's 
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(Detroit, 141, February 22-2^3. 1983). 
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Language Engl i sh ^ 
Document Type : COI^F ERENCE 
(141) ' 

Geographic Sour ce : U . 5 . : E 1 or ida 
Journal Anriouncement : RIEJUL83 

The "Portfolio Process in Professional Development" Is a 
competency ba.sed teacher educijtion program recently mandated 
by the Florida State Board of Education as the central elemont 
of the F 1 or ida Beg 1 nn 1 ng Teacher Program . It i nvo 1 ves a 
prohationary year of -superv 1 sed teaching for the beginning 
teacher before c#"* 1 1 f feat 1 on is granted . ^ h i s mode 1 for 
f --of ess i OMc^ 1 deve 1 oprtient . which has evolved over^ 12 years at 
the Uni v«!?rs 1 ►y of West Florida, focuses on both pupil learning 
and beg Inn i ng teacher perf&rmance. The Portfolio Process 
Includes three <;tages within a given cycle; (1) 1 h^ h*?gion1ng 
teacher co 1 1 ec t J5 use f u 1 i n format i on for his por t f o 1 i o f r om 
multiple sources. possibly from personal^ wri tings about his 
wor*< . students' work with teacher comments, or audiovisual 
recordings of classroom events. All data included In the 
portfolio is placed ttiere to represent -the teacher's 
competency. (2) The beginning teacher has conferences with his 
support team about the data In the folder. (3) A plan of 
action of how best ' to achiex'e the desired competencies Is 
agreed upon by the support team and teacher . The teacher 
repeats the cycles until the desi^red level of performance in 
each competericy level Is reached as^^^ Judged by the support 
team. (JM) 

Descr iptors : ♦Beginning Teachers: Competency Based Teacher 
Educat ion; Higher F ducat i or^ : ♦Por t f o 1 i os (RacU ground 
Materials); ♦Probationary Period; Teacher Certification: 
Teacher Fduratinn Curriculum; ♦Teacher Education Programs: 
Teacher Qualifications; ♦Teaching Experience 
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A Study of. the Effects of Self -Instructional Modules on 
Achievemervt in College Social Studies. 

Freeland. Kent 

1983 13p. 

EDRS ^rice ^ MrOI/PCOl Plus 
Language: Eng' i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) ^ 
Geographic Source* U.S. : Kentucky 
Journal Announcement: R1EJUN83 

The ef f ect 1 veness of se 1 f - i ns t ruct tona 1 modu 1 es in 
increasing the social studies knowledge of students enrolled 
in a teacher education program is reported. St dents enrolled 
in social studies methods courses wer^e divirJpd into nn 
experimental group (n-4?3) which used the moduler; and a control 
group (n-55) which read a textbook chapter dealing with the 
soc i a 1 sc i ences . ThP six self-instructi ona niodu 1 es were 
constructed hy consulting introductory college textbooks in 
history. geography. sociology, econom i cs . ,po.H t i ca 1 science, 
and anthropology . a*? we 1 1 as social studies methods texts . 
Each experimental student read some material. ans,wered a 
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question,' and .checked It with a key." AH students took' 
researcher prepared pre- and postteats and the standardized 
Tests of Academic Progress. Students who used 
sel f- Instruct lonal modules achieved more than students who 
learned about social sciences from a textbook. The implication 
Is that methods coursti Instructors can augment regulfiV 
Instruction with sel f- instruct ion. (KC) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; ♦Autoinstructional Aids; 
•Content Area Reading; Educational Research: Higher Education; 
♦Learning Modules; Methods Courses; Preservlce Teacher 
Education; Social Sciences; ^Social Studies . 
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Th« Education of Prepr 1 many Teachers. 

Katz, LI Han G. 

ERIC C 1 ea,r 1 nghouse on Eliementary 
Education. Urbana. 111. 

1982 35p^^; To be published as a chapter 
in Early Childhood Education, Volume V, 
date 1983, Lilian G. Katz, Editor. 

Sponsoring Agency: National X^st 
Washingtoh. O.C. 

Contract No, : 400-78-0008 

Available from:. Ab^ex Publishing Corpo**a t Ion . 
Street, Norwood. NJ 07648 (Contact publisher for 
EDRS Price • MFOI/PCO? Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: ERIC PRODUCT (071); POSITION PAPER 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Illinois 
Journal Announcement: RlEMAY8d 

Cur^nt knowledge and practices in the field of preprimary 
teacher education are cilScussed with respect to unique 
characteristics of the field, general issues in teacher 
education and preprimary education, and recent developments In 
^nservice- education. Unique characteristics of the field of 
teacher educa t ion 1 nclude ro 1 e amb Igu 1 ty , 
in program goals, and low wages. General Issues in 
of teacher education and preprimary education 
the elusiveness of criteria for good teaching, (2) 
of tra ini ng on teacher performance, ( 3 ) the 
problem stemming from the provision of content 
to students who have not yet had experience in 
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settings where the training is relevant), and (4) problems of 
teacher training program content. Recent developments in 
inservlce education are discussed in terms of two types of 
inservice education; the **advlsory approach" and its variant, 
the Enabler, Model; and the Child Development Associate 
project . (RH) 

Descriptors: Competency Based Teacher Education; Course 
Content: Criteria: ♦Early Childhood Education; Higher 
Education; Inservlce Teacher Education; Outcomes of Education; 
Post secondary Education; ^Preschool Education; ♦Preschool 
Teachers; Preservice Teacher Education; Relevance (Education); 
♦Teacher Education; Teacher Effectiveness: Training Objectives 
; Wages 
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Measurement of Teacher Competence. Research and Evaluation 
in Teacher Education. 

Dickson, Georqp E.; Wiersma, William ' 
Toledo Univ.. Ohio. Center for Education/^l Resparch and 
Serv 1 ces . 

Oct .1982 1 17p.; For related document-, see ED 19^ 540. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PCD5 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Gengrnphir Source • U.S.; Ohio 
Journa I Announcement : R I EAPR83 

This monograph contains a description of continued research 
efforts in measuring and evaluating preservice teacher 
cdmpe tend es.v»and effectiveness in the competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE) program at the University of Toledo (Ohio). 
Chapter 1 introduces the assessment rat ion lie, and chapter 2 
provides an overview of research literature on teacher 
effect ivpness . Chapter 3 focuses on the Ident if icat ion of 49 
teach 1 ng I? compe t enc ies and the methodology of classroom or 
teacher observation uspd at the University of Toledo Thie. 
chapter o 1 so includes a discussion of high anri low inference 
observation and a description of the two measurement 
i ns t rumen ts : CI nssroom Observations Keyed for Effectiveness 
Research (COKER) and Teacher Performance Assessment 
Instruments (TPAI). Chapters 4 and 5 provide the results of 
two different types of data ? na I y s i s - -prof i I e analysis and 
multivariate analysis of TPAI and COK^ d^ta. The f i 
chapter presents conclusions, makes recd-nmenda 1 1 ons for 
further action, and outlines the uses of the data. % JO ) 

Descriptors: ♦Classroom Observation Techn i ques : ^* Compt? t ency 
Based Teacher Education: ♦Evaluation Methods; Higher Education 
; Preservice Teacher Education: ♦Program Evaluation; ♦Research 
Methodology: Student Teachers: ^tudent Teaching: Teacher 
Behavior; Teacher Education Prograi*is; Teacher Effectiveness; 
•Teacher Evalnat Ion 

Identifiers: ♦University of Toledo OH 
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Investigations in Science Education. Vol 

B 1 osser . Pa t r 1 c 1 a E . . Ed. ; Mayer . V 1 ctor 

ERIC\ Clearinqhouse • for Science. 
Env 1 ronmen ta I Educa t i on .-^ Co I umbus . Oh 1 o 
Col umbus . Center for Sci ence arid Ma t hema tics E duca t i on . 

Investigations in Science Education. v8 n4 1982 1982 

Ava 1 lab I e f rom r I nf orma 1 1 on Reference Center ( ER I C/ 1 RC ) . 
Ohio State Univ.. 1300 Chambers Rd . . 3rd Floor, Columbus 
43212 (subscription $6.00. $1^75 single copy). 
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NON-CLASSnOOM MATERIAL (055) ^ 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcemenl : RtEMAR83 

Abstractor's analyses of 12 science-' education research 
studies focusing ori science instruction are presented. These 
Include: (1) use of Learning EnvlronmeqiJ Inventory In jur'ilor 
high school .classrooms organized for Inrtl v 1 dua 1 1 zed 
Ins'truct Ion; (2) rr^ 1 cro teach 1 ng and strategy analysis as used 
In a science methods course; 4^) comparison of two different 
teaching methods In a college physics course for non-sclenge 
majors: (4) comparison *.of effects of didactic and Inquiry 
tifeching In cooperative and competitive settings: (5) 
Interaction of teaching method, level of student Intelligence 
and sex In prob 1 em- so 1 v 1 ng tasks: (B) comparison of ^lecture 
and aud 1 o- tutor 1 a 1 Instruction on acquisition of science 
process skills by preservlce teachers; (7) modeling as a 
method for acquiring teaching skills; (8) use of extra credit 
opportunities by college freshmen enrolled in a 
large-enrollment biology course; (9) use. of filmed experiments 
as an alternative to study-centered laboratory work In 
Chemistry: (10) development of an instrument for assessing 
scientific literacy of secondary school students; (11) an 
Instrument for use In -distinguishing between relatively 
concrete and relatively formal levels of logical deve 1 oprtiint ; 
and (12^ students' reasoning abilities, achievement in high 
school chemistry. and m 1 sconcept 1 oris the^ ^held concerning 
chemical equllj^bria. Author's responses to abstractor's 
analyses of the latter three studies are also presented. 
(Author/JN) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Achievement; Cognitive Development: 
♦College Science;* Elementary School Science; ^Elementary 
Secondary Education;^ Higher Education; Ind 1 v i d«ia 1 1 zed 
Instruction; Inquiry; Measures (Individuals); ♦Preservlce 
Teacher Education; Process Education; Science Education; 
♦Science Instruction; ♦Secondary School Science; Student 
CHiracter 1 s t i cs ; Teacher Characteristics; ♦Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: ♦SclenqjB Education Research 
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The State of the Art of Teacher Certification Testing. 
Rubinstein;. Sherry A.; And Others 

National Evaluation Systems. Inc.. Amhprst. Mass. 

Mar 1982 1 15p.; Papers prj'esented at the Annual 
the National Council on Measurement in Education 
NY. March 20-22. 1982). 

EDRS Pr^jce - MF01/PC05 PUis Postage. 

Language: English * 

Document Type: CONFERENCE P4PER (150); REVIEW 
(070) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Massachusetts 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB83 

A series of five papers Is presented, ijherr^ Rubinstein, and 
others. characterise the changes of teacher cert i f 1caJ;,lon 
pr^ograms and reflect on the factors propelling and influencing 
the direction of«those changes iuch as Increase^ emphas i s on 
the description and testing of the skills and (knowledge of 



Meet in^' of 
(New York, 



LITERATURE 



prospect I VP teachers, and the adoption of cr 1 ter i on- referenced 
measure*; to assess teacher skills and knowledge. Katherlne 
Vorwerk and William Gorth prosent a general" model for 
develop'inq the formal 'testing component of a certification 
program. The model includes: (1) developing cer t i f<i ca t i oh 
requirements; (?) deciding how to assess requirements; (3) 
def 1n1 ng m«?asurement strategies and Ins t rumen ts ; (A) hand 1 i ng 
1 og i St i ca I 1 s sues of assessment ; and , ( 5/) commun i ca t i ng and 
using assessijient results. Michael Priestley Explores various 
approachi?5 to assessment for initial teacher cer t i F i ca t i on . 
Conceptual issues .are considered 1^ relation to test design, 
assessment for* nntry to a teacher education program, exit 
credent i a1 i ng . and c I assroom perf '^rmance assessment . Pi|u 1 a 
Nafjsif reviews technical issiies of teacher cer t 1 f lea flon 
testing, focusing on standard setting and equating. and 
validity and job analysis. Scott Flliot presents current 
applications of ^ job anal.ysis methodology to teacher 
cert i f icat inn test i ng ( PN) 

Descr l;ptors : ^Competency Based Teacher Education; Criterion 
Rgferenceri Tests: Elementary School Teachprs: ♦Minimum 
Cpmpetency T^esting; Secondary School Teachprs; * Standards; 
♦Teacher Certification; Teacher Education Progr^ams ; ♦Teacher 
Evaluat ion; Teacher Qua 1 1 F icat ions 
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Cognitive Attainment of Learners of Student Teachers Across 
Two Units of Study. 
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Johnson. Mary Lynn 
Texas A and M Univ 
Sep i9Q2 18p. ; 
Labora tory . 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 
Language- Engl i«h 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source* U.S.; Texas 
Journa 1 A nnour icemen t : RIFFEB83 
Research was conduc ted among 8 2 
teachers to d^ t pr m i ne whet he t eacher 
is related to learners' cognitive 
quantit?kfive dif f prence i n t he numbpr 



Col 1 of Ediica t ion . 
Instruct ional Research 



secondnf^y level student 
candidat'^p effectiveness 
a t ta i nment 1 eve 1 s . The 
of otijpct ives achieved 



by over . OOO learners In 2 units taught hy student teachers 
was examinpd over 5 semesters. The studprit tp;^chprs were 
supervised by 5 university supervisors and 57 classroom 
supervisors fi-^rl^ 1? schools. Two rating scalps were i.jsed by 
the university supervisors to rate thp studpnt ^feache'rs: an 
evaluation profile of instructional skills and a rhecl^Mst for. 
currictjlum context. Student teachers ' completed two 
self-evaluation i nst rumen ts and deve 1 oped cr i ter i on - referenced 
tests to provide learner achievemc^nt data^ from their pupils. 
The findings indicated that there were no siznble differences 
in the pprcentaqe of obieetives achieved across tNie" two units 
taught by thp student teachers. Tables are provided giving tnp 
percent of total objectives achieved by ^earners, the ruimber 
of Instruct ional periods used by student teachers for the two 

(cont . next 'page) 
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units, and the time devoted to teaching each unit. '(JO) 

l'*3scr Iptors : ♦Academic Achievement: ♦Educational Objectives; 
Higher Education; Preservlce Teacher o Educat l on; ♦Student 
Teachers: *Teacher Effectiveness; Teacher Evaluation; Teacher 
Influence , ^ * * 
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A Quantitative Ooscrlptlon of a Teacher Preparation Program. 
Eduoatfqnal Curriculum and Instruction. 
Oenton, ^on j.; Morris, Geneva W. 

Texas A and M Univ., College Station. Coll, of Education. 
(1982 34p. ; Prepared In • the , tnstrud^t 1 onal Research, 

Laboratory. Small print In fast seven pages ^, 
Grant No.: OOR-TAMU- 15350- 1D00 
E01?S Prica - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage.- 
Language: Engl Ish* 

Oocument Type.: RESEARCH REPORT (143) ^ " ' ' 

Geographic Source: U..S. : Texas 
Journal ' Announcement ; RIEFEB83 

A research program has been initiated at Texas A&M 
University College of Education to collect. analyzer and 
Interpret 'data from a diagnostic prescriptive teaqher 
preparation- program. The project was under.takon to create a 
substantla.1 data file containing multiple measures of learneA 
I attainment Information that will provide alternatives for\ 
modeling teacher preparat ion / ef #.ects through regression | 
y analysis. The program Is a competency based program for 
secondary level teachers that conceptualizes teaching as a 
series of events requiring five distinct sets of instructional 
skills: (1) specifying performance object 1 ve.s 2 ) diagnosing 
learners; (3) selecting instructional strategies; (4) 
Interacting w1 :h learners; and (5) evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction/" Information from 82 secondary 
level student teachers and 9,001 learne^^s taught by the 
student teachers comprised the sample for the data base. The 
student teachers were supervised by five university 
supervisors over the course of five semesters. A variety of 
scales and criterion-referenced Instruments were used to 
gather Information from the student teachers and the 
university supervisors, A set of 452 variables were obtained 
which permit the Individual pupil of the 'student teacher tO:^be 
the unit Of analysis. Tables provide statistical summaries of 
classroom observation ratings, weekly morale ratings for 
student teachers, and performances of Individual l^rners. The 
data sets are reproduced in the appendix, (JD) . 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; Classroom Techniques; 
Competency Based Teacher Education; ♦Data Collection; 
Educational Diagnosis: Evaluat Ion Cr 1 ter la ; Higher Ectucatloh; 
Instructional Design;' ♦Instructional Systems; ♦Preservlce 
•Teacher Education; Student Teachers; ♦Student Teaching; 
Teaching Sk 1 1 1 s 
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Undergraduate Selection/Retention In Wright State 
University's College of Education and Human Services. 

Kln^, Ruth; Rlreley, Marlene 

{1982 16p, * * 

EDR5 Price - MFQl/PCOl J^Iuf; Postage. 
Language: Hnql Ish ^ 
Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
<5popraphic Smircev U.S. ; Ohio 
Journal Announcement: PIEJAN83 

A sequence of selective/retention steps are described which 
are' used to reduce the number 6f student teacher "wash outs" 
in the WKIght State University (Ohio) school of education, (1) 
A 2.2B grade point average (oyt of 4.0 points) Is required for 
admission to- the ^ school. and an entry level 
grammar/composition te6t. whi ch 1 dent 1 f 1 es at the beginning of* 
the "sophomore vear those * students needln'^ additional 
remecflat Ion, Is given. Entry level sophomore s'tudents remain 
-in the procjram for .three quarters., with a mentor who 5er ve5 as 
instructor. ..advisor, and observer. At the end .nf the first 
quarter*. a .'mentoring conference provides feedhacU to the 
student regarding academic work. affective qua 1 1 1 < es , and 
professional attitude, A faculty member may request, at any 
time, a "conrern conference" about a Student on the basis of 
academic or professional concerns; a* student who (Collects 
three unresolved concerns may be advised out of the program 
following appropriate due process procedures. A recheck on 
grade point average. appropriate test scores. and course 
prerequ 1 s 1 tes Is conducted pr 1 or to s tudent t each 1 ng . R 1 gorous 
appl 1 cat 1 on of m In 1 ma 1 competency standards Is ma 1 n t a 1 ned 
during the student teaching experience. Extension of time from 
2 weeks to a full quarter is required of students who need 
additional time to attain standards. Accompanying appendices 
detail these procedures and the forrts used In working with* the 
students. (JD) 

Descriptors* ♦Admission Criteria: Education Majors; Grade 
Point Average: Higher Fdurat 1 on ; ^♦Mentors ; Mi .Imum Competency 
Testing: Pre'^ervlce Teacher Education; ♦School Holding Power; 
Schools of Ediicatlon; ♦Student Recruitment; ♦Teacher Education 
Programs 

Identifiers- •Wright Soate University OH 
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A Survey of Criteria for Admitting Students to Teacher 
Education Programs. 

Laman, Archie E . : Reeves. Dorothy E . 
Jun 1982 €8p. 

EORS Price - MF01 /PC03 . P 1 us Postage. 
Language : Engl 1 sh 

Document Type RESEARCH REPORT (14:?) 
Geographic Source: U.S. ; Kentucky 
Journal Announcement: RIEJAN83 
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The purpos^ of this study was 4o determine the' status of 
teacher admissions In institutions which are members of the 
•American A-^soc1at1on of Colleges fjor > Teacher Education. A 
concomitant purpose^ was to determine' by comparison with a 
national study In 1972 on the same topic, emerging tr«nds.ln 
teacher education, 'a questionnaire that was similar, In .most 
respects, to the. Instrument used In the 1972 study invited 
responses, both structured and unstVuctured, from teacher 
training personnel In each i ns 1 1 tu 1 1 orf . Replies from 121 
Institutions wfere studied.* Information was sought about: (1) 
'nsethods of admitting students to teacher education programs; 
(2) * criteria used In admitting students to teacher educat fon 
programs; (3) admission <irJter1a for tfiacher education 
programs that students mps't often failed; (4) use of grade 
point averages in admitting students; (5) use of quotas in 
admitting students. to teacher education programs; (6) 
initiatives being taken to change practices and policies of 
admitting -students to teacher education programs; (7) number 
of^ students admitted to teacher education programs; and (8) 

for h ighl y .qua 1 i f i ed cand 1 da t erf for 
education 'programs. ' A summary of the 
pertaining to these" topics is pp^sented 
narrat'ive focm. An analysis is given of 
topic, and a commentary on the findings 
the 1972 and 1981 studies. (JD) 
Abi H ty ; 



re%rui tment efforts 
admission to teacher 
significant findings 
In both tabular* and 
the data frpm each 
includes comparisons between 
Descriptors: Academic 



♦ Acadernl c S tandar ds : 



♦ Admission Cr 1 ter 1 a: <,*Compara 1 1 ve Analysis; Edudational Trends; 

♦ Enrollment-^ Trends: Grade Po^nt Average; Higher Education; 
♦Policy Formation; Preservice Teacher Education; ♦Schools of 
Education: Student Recruitment; ♦Teacher Education Programs; 

.Teacher Qualifications: Testing 
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Teacher Coupe tence. Focus .10. 
Benderson, Albert, Ed. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.»J. 
.•1982 28p. : Theme issue with title "Teacher Competence. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New Jersey 
Journal Announcement: RIEDEC82 
The quality of teaching, teachers, and 
examined. An essay appraises current 
opinion on teacher competence, noting 
districts, teacher education institutions, and professional 
teacher associations to improve the quality of teachers. 
Minimum competency examinations. * provisional certification, 
and inservice training are discussed. >V workshop program which 
trains school administrators in evaluating and Unproving 
teacher performance is described. Th« program, offered on a 
district level, focuses on creating a supervisory partnership 
between' the administrator and teacher. Examples of the trends' 
toward 5-year teacher education programs and competency based 
teacher education programs are given. (FG) 

Descriptors: Competency Based Teacher Education; 



teacher education is 
research and publ ic 
efforts by school 



/ 



♦ f?duca\*ionnl Quality; Educational Trends; Futures (of Society) 
; Higher Fducation; ♦Instructional Improvement; ♦Preservice 
Teacher Educat ion; Professional Recogni t ion; ♦School s of 
Education; Toucher Certification; ♦Teacher Effectiveness; 

♦ Teacher E va 1 ua t i on ; Teachi ng ( Occupa 1 1 on ) ; Tench i ng Sk i 1 1 s 

Identifiers: ♦Extended Degree Programs ^ 
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Quantity of Professional ^Education Coursework Linked with 
Process Measures of Student Teaching. ^ * 

Denton, Jon J.; LacinA, l.orna J. 

1982 J?3p.: Appendixes n»ay not reproduce clearly. 
EDR^S Price - MFOl/PCQI Plu?? Postage. 
Langi^age: English 

Oocumefit Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION ( 1 4 1 );' RF SEARCH REPORT 
( 143) 

Geographic Source: O'.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement^: RIEDEC82 

This study was conducted to determine differences between: 
(1) supervisors^ ratings of instruct ipr* 1- 'Tompe t enc 1 es of 
education majors and non*educat 1 on majcs in a semester of 
student teaching; and (2) eva 1 u.i t i ons by educat iOfi majors and 
non-edunat ion majors of their rporale during a ?;tijrient f^anher 
program- Data were collected during one 'homester from 82 
student teachers and their supervisors participating in a 
competency basrd program for *?econdary level teachers. 
University supervisors were required to evaluate their student 
teachers '* on two scales.* One rat^d the instructional 
effectiveness of the student teacher, while the other rated 
two curricular units devR loped and implemented by tJjp student 
teacher. All studertt teachers completed "weekly reflection 
sheets." providing informatjon on their activities and their 
feelings of confidefice or lack of confidence for each week. 
Findings revealed that non -educa t i cn majors w^re rated 
significantly higher on instructional competencies during the^ 

althoi;gh this trend reversed itself 
Differences in morale ratings between^ 
^ and both groups displayed a common 
drop in morale abput 2 weeks ifito. the 
a subsequent c^.ise in self confidence. 



first curricular unit, 
during the second unit, 
the* groups were m i nor , 
pattern: there was a 
exper i ence , foil owed by 
(JD) 

. Descr iptors : Academic 
Educat ion; Educat ion 
(Students ) ; Preser v ice 
( I ndl vidua Is): ♦Student 



Achievement; Competency Based Teacher 
Majors: Higher Fdu.cation; ♦Majors 
Teacher Education; ♦Self Evaluation 
Evaluation: ♦Studnnt Teachers; 



♦Student Teaching; Teacher Effectiveness: ♦Teacher Morale 
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Physical Education Teacher Education: Curriculum, Pedagogy, 
Certification. . .History. Issues, Trends. Information Analysis* 
Products. 

Grebner, riorencn D.; And Others 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, Washington, D.C* 
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Feb 1962 60p. 
Sponsor 1 ng Agency : 
Washington. DC. ' 
Contract No.: 400-78-0017 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
Language: English ^ ^ 

Oocurrent Type: ERIC PRODUCT (071); PROJECT OESCRU'TION (141) 
Geographic Source U . S . ; District of Columbia 
Journal Announcement: RIEDEC82 

This monograph relates the evolution, current status, 
Issues. trends. and future perspective of undergraduate 
physical education teacher education (P.E.T.E.). The first 
section offers an" historical Overview of the profession. 
Preparation programs and curricula are described as they have 
progressed from the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
present. with a discussion of the Increasing complexity of 
P.E.T.E.* programs In response to changing educAtlonal 
philosophies. Societal 1nfluenr.es on the development of 
curriculum for P.E.T.E. programs are considered In the second 
section. Including government legislation. professional 
organizations, teacher preparation Institutions, and employers 
and consumers. The third Section deals with professional 
.preparation ' curriculum In P,E.T.E. programs as It has been 
expanded and altered to meet not only more stringent 
certification requirements. but also the increasing trend 
toward specialization. The Impact of the competency based 
teacher education movement on P.E.T.E. is also discussed. 
Contemporary views on the role^nd the resipons 1b1 1 1 1 les of the 
physical education teacher are considered In the fourth 
section. In the fifth se'^tlon. a discussion Is presented on 
the need?* for further rf.^.earch in developing sound physical 
education curricula and the values of new teaching techniques 
In the field. The sixth section offers an overview of 
certification- and accredl tat . on of P.E.T.E. programs. In the 
final section. a discussion is presented on strategies for 
changing P.E.T.E.. and recommendations are made for Improving 
certification requirements, curriculum content, and process 
and methodology. Further recommendations are made for 
clarifying the role of professional physical education 
organizations and Improving the administration of P.E.T.E. 
programs . ( JD) 

Descriptors: Accr*editing Agencies; Change Strategies: 
Competency Based Teacher Education; Educational Legislation: 
Educational Research; ♦Educational Trends: Higher Education; 
♦Physical Education; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; *Teacher 
Certification; ♦Teacher Education Curriculum; ♦Teacher 
Education Programs ; >Teacher Role; Teacher Supply and Demand 

Identifiers: ♦Physical Education Teachers 
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Anxiety Reduction in Preservice Elementary Teachers and the 
Fulfillment of Expectations for Identification of Minerals and 
Rocks. 

Westerback. Mary E.: Gonzalez. Clemencia 

1982 21p.; Paper presented April 6, 1982 at the 55th 
Annual Meeting of the Association for Research in Science 



Teaching (55th, Lake Geneva. WI , April 6'. 1982) For related 
document, see SE 03B 229. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Languaqe-. Engl *sh 

Document Type: CONFFRENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source; U.S.; New York 
journa 1 Announcement : Rl ENDVfl?. 

This study exnmined: (1) the re 1 a 1 1 onsh.tp between the 
fulfillment of evpectations for tho identification of rocks 
and minerals after experience* with specimens selected to meet 
expectat i.ons arid anxiety levels; (2) change?? in anviety levels 
after this expr3rience was followed by experience with rocks 
and mineral?? which did not meet expectat i onr; : and (3) 
relationships between anxiety levels and achievement. Subjects 
(N-27 preservice elementary teachers) completed a demogi^aphic 
questionnaire, rock/mineral response sheet'*;, and the ■ 
"State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAT), me'asuring state anxiety 
(transitory emotional state Influenced by training) and trait 
anxiety (relatively stable individual difference in anxiety 
proneness ) . Renul t<? indicate among others tliat when studenf^' 
expectations about rock/mineral identification were met their 
anxiety about teaching rocks/minerals as men?;iired by the STAI 
(state) was reduced significantly. suggesting that anxiety 
about science and science teacting may be reduced by classroom 
teachers identifying subject areas or procertur^es whicn evoke 
anxiety and providing conscious effort?; for structured 
succePS- Correlations between achievement and trait anxiety 
were not significant. (Author/JN) 

Descriptors Academic Achievement; ♦Anxiety; ♦Earth Science; 
Elementary Educatl0!T; ^Elementary School Science: Elementary 
School Teachers: Higher Education; Measures (Individuals); 
PI lot Projects; *Prpserv ice Teacher E ducat ion; Science 
Education: ♦Sciencv^ Instruction; *Teacher Characteristics; 
Teachitig Method? 

Identifiers: ♦Science Fdtjcation Research 
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Reflections Upon a Teacher Education Program- -Diagnosing 
Where We've Been. Where We Are, and Where We're Going. 

Relsman. Fredricka K. ; Powel 1 , Jack V. 

Mar lfi82 2'lp.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (New York. NY. 
March 19-23. inR2) . 

FDRS Price MFQI/PCOI Plus Postage- 
Language: Fngl ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150): PROdFCT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Geographic Source U.S. ; Georgia 
Journal Announcement; RIFOCTS? 

Several projects at the University of Gec^gia's College of 
Education provide information for program planning and design. 
The Diagnostic Teaching Cycle (tfTC). which is tie i ng used to 
evaluate the tindnrqraduate program of the Division of 
Elementary Education. has five components: Identify, 

( con t . nex t page ) 
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hypothesize, formulate goals and objectives. instruct and 
remediate, and provide formative and summative evalu;ition. Use 
of DTC determined program strengths and weaknesses for 
students, division faculty, department faculty, resources, and 
public school cooperation. addition to the DTC e^aliiation, 
. the university has a contract with the Georgia State 
Department of Education to develop performance-base J teacher 
assessment instruments for beginning teachers. These 
Instruments, called Teacher Performance Assessment 
Instruments, measure: (1) teaching plans and materials: (2) 
classroom procedures; (3) interpersonal skills: (4) 
professional standards: and (5) student perceptions. The first 
three tests are required for certification renewal, and all 
are administered at 17 regional assessment centers. A 
computer-based appl Icatlon of the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Instruments la being planned to provide preservice 
teacher^ with diagnostic profiles of strengths and weaknesses 
In academic content, pedagogy, and curriculum. This formative 
evaluation will also be used to refine and Improve the 
undergraduate program. (FO) 

Descriptors: Beginning Teachers; Competency Based Teacher 
Education; Educational Assessment; Elementary School Teachers: 
Higher^ Education; ♦Preservice Teacher Education; ♦Program 
Evaluation; ♦Schools of Education; State Programs; Teacher 
Certification; ♦Teacher Education Programs: ♦Teacher 
Evaluation; Teacher Qualifications; Testing Programs 
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Performance/CoaipetenGy-Based Professional Development of 
Vocational Teachers and Administrators: National Conference 
Proceedings (Phlladelphle, PA, October 13-15, 1981). 

Harrington. Lois G. , Ed. 

Ohio State Univ.. Columbus. National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. 
1982 99p. 

Sponsoring Agency: American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials, Athens, Ga . 
EORS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS (021): POSITION PAPER 
(120); PROJECT DESCRIPTION (14 1) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Ohio 
Journal Announcement: RIEDCTa2 

These proceedings contain the texts of 20 reports presented 
at a conference organized to review and assess the status of 
the following types of perf ormance/competency -based approaches 
to the professional development of vocational teachers and 
administrators: perf ormance-based teacher education (PBTE), 
competency -based teacher education (CBTE). competency-based 
staff development (CBSO), and competency-based administrator 
education (CBAE). Covjsred In the first group of papers are 
PBTE, CBAE. and CBTE programs at various universities in 
Pennsylvania. In an analysis of progressive PBTE practices 
various topics are discussed, including Implementing an 
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outreach program of professional development .for industry 
trainers using thR PBTE/CBSD model and developing learning 
activity packages. Also outlined is the further revision of 
the PBTE module series developed by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. Following a progress report 
of the consortium for the development of competency -based 
materials for vocational administrators, various CBAE programs 
are described, including the Florida preservlco and inservice 
vocational administrator training program, Program LIFE 
(Leadership Intern Field Exper ience) , and competency -based 
vocational administrator programs in^Chlo and* 1 1 1 i no 1 soi Airo 
included are small group reports on PBTE preservice, 
inservlce, and individual competencies as well as 
postsecondary CBSO and CBAE. (MN) 

Descr iptor's : Adm i n i s t ra t or E ducat ion ; Adm in^strators; 
♦Competency Basnd Teacher Education; Delivery Systems; 
Educatiorial Needs; ♦Educational Practices; Educational 
Researc^^ Educational Strategies; Innovation; Inservice 
Teacher '^'^ Education: Instructional Materials; Internship 
Programs; Learning Activities; Learning Modules: ♦Management 
Development ; Material Development ; Outreach Programs; 
Preserv ice Teacher Educa tion: ♦Professi ona 1 Con 1 1 nu Ing 
Education: Professional Development; ♦Program Oevelopment; 
Program Effectiveness; Program Tfupruvement ; Research Needs; 
Staff Development; ♦Vocational Education Teachers 
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The Educational Professions: Preparation and Practice. 
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Journal Announcement: RIEAUGfl2 

To accomplish need<>d reform In pducation, this author 
recommends that a combination of purposes m«jst be pursued; 
these involve the four major <?lements constituting an 
educa t 1 ona 1 contev t , wh ich are charac t er 1 ;red as pa t tern . 
preparation, practice, and "compaction." Pattei*n is defined as 
all aspects of tlie structure and configuration of programing 
and roles represented at all levels of the educational 
spectrum. from courses. f>qulpment. and teachers to yellow 
buses. Preparation is described as an element similar to 
pa t tern : the author exp 1 a 1 ns tha t it requ ires t ha t a 
particular pattern be irwoWed and that it become pr*>parat ion 
as it moves from common schools to postsecondary experiences. 
Prac t ice . accord i ng to the author , is related to prepara t i on 
In the same way preparation is related to pattern: it has to 
do with doing well what one was prepared to do. The author 
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describes "compaction" as involving educators' unifying around 
what they agree on. The paper concludes that one aid in 
accomplishing needed educational reform Is the teaching 
d6ctorate This would be a six-year teacher training program, 
with throe years of liberal arts studies and three, years of 
education studies, that would make teacher education programs 
prof ess ional programs . ( Author/JM) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; Communication (Thought 
Transfer); Cooperation; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Graduation Requirements; Higher Education; Organization; 
•Preservlce Teacher Education; Professional Education; Public 
Opinion; ♦School Support; ♦Teacher Education Programs; 
Teachers 

Identifiers: ♦Teaching Doctorate Degree 
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Field Based Teacher Training Programs for Preservlce and 
In-Service Growth. 

Richardson, Durward; And Others 

Feb 1982 14p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educntlon 
(Houston, TX, February, 1982). Appendix C (two pages) may not 
reproduce c 1 ear 1 y . 

EDR5 Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
y Language: English 

Document Type^ PROJECT DESCRIPTION (14 1); CONFERENCE PAPER 
f ( 150) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 

Journal Announcement: RIEJUL82 

Three teacher education programs developed at East Texas 
State University (ETSU) are characterized by a high degree of 
cooperation. The Bilingual Education Teacher Training Program 
was established with the collaboration of several departments 
and three colleges. Graduate and undergraduate degrees are 
offered in this interdisciplinary fieldbased systems approach 
to teacher education. Objectives for this program are 
competency based; the students acquire knowledge and skills in 
language proficiency, multiethnic awareness, bilingual 
teaching methods, measurement of student progress. and 
research methodology. Undergraduate students are assigned to 
limited English proficient children enrolled in local schools 
and are supervised by the col lege facul ty . The Teacher of 
Young Children Certification Program prepares students to work 
In ch 1 1 d- re I ated occupations such as nursery school management 
and to teach children aged three years to third grade. To 
receive a baccalaureate degree, students must complete the 
general university requ 1 rem€?nt s , academic specialization 
courses In child development through the Department of Home 
Economics. and a professional education early childhood 
sequence of ten courses through ETSU'S Department of 
Elementary Education. Two of the courses require a split 
assignment with half of the experience being in a kindergarten 
classroom and the other half in an elementary daf^^room. rho 
Mount Pleasant Project is a cooperative effort between ETSU 
and the Mount Pleasant Independent School District (Texas) 
that offers a comprehensive training program for public school 



supervisnrs or student tnarhers and to teanliers wanting to 
supervise student teachers in the future. 1 hf? first level of 
this progrnm provides initial instruction in clinical 
supervision, interpersonal communication, idp^s nnd resources 
for the supprvisin) teachers, and planning. Thf? second level 
is devoted to detailed clinical supervision study, classroom 
observatiori skills, analysis of teaching, and techniques for 
conf ernnc 1 ng. The third level emphasizes research and skill 
development. Details on course content and degree requirements 
for each of these programs are appended. (JD) 

Descriptors: *Ri lingual Education; ♦Child Care Occupations; 
Classroom Observation Techniques; Competency Gased Teacher 
Education; Courso Content; L^egree Rcqu 1 rpment s ; Elementary 
Education; ♦Field Experience Programs; Higher Education; 
♦ I ns 1 1 tu t 1 ona 1 Coopef^a 1 1 on ; I n t prd I sc 1 p 1 1 nar^y Approach ; 
Student Teachers; ♦Supervisory Training; ♦Tencher Education 
Prograrr.s 

Iden t i f 1 ers : ♦East Texas State Un i vers 1 1 y 
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^Thti Effectiveness of Mastery Learning Strategies In 
Undergraduate Education Courses. 

"Guskey, Thomas R.; And Ottiers 
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the American Educational Research Association (New York, NY, 
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This study v/as designed to assess the effectiveness of a 
group-bas'^d, t eacher - pacpd modp] of mastpry 1e;^rning for 
instruction in undergraduate education <:ourses. It was 
hypothesired that the mas t ery - t augh t students, who were 
provided formative tests anrf corrective activities, would 
achieve higher scores on the fitial examination nnd higher 
grades in the course than the control group. It waf^ also 
hypothesired that thp pyperi men t a 1 gr^oup would 'Ipmonstrate 
greater interest In their learning than the control group by 
attending class more regularly. Subjects were advanced 
sophomores or first semester Juniors enrolled in sly sections 
of a one-semester course dealing with topics in edi ica t 1 ofia 1 
psychology and teaching exceptional children in the 
mainstreamed classroom. Fifty-five students constituted the 
mastery learning group, and the control qroup had 14? 
students. A series of formaMve fests were <ievPloped for the 
evperi mental group with accompanying feedback and cor^rectivp 
activities. Corrective work was compi e ted ou t «; 1 rip of class by 
those students who did not attain 90 percpnt mastery on the 
formative tests. Although the course content, seqi^ience of 
topics, activities, and group-based instruction werp identical 
in all sections. on i y in the mastery learning sections were 
regular checks on learning progress coupled with corrective 

(cont, next page) 
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activities. At the end of the term, students in all sections 
were administered a common final examination. An analysis of 
the results Indicated that the mastery group demonstrated 
higher levels of achievement than their peers trained 'In a 
typical^ lecture approach. The significantly fewer absences In 
the mastery learning group suggested that, concomitant with 
their superior achievement, these students were more 
Interested in thetr coursework. (JO) 

Descriptors: ^Academic Achievement; *Educat1on Courses: 
Education -Majors; Feedback: Higher Education; ♦Mastery 
Learning: *M1n1mum Competencies: Preservlce Teacher Education; 
Sex Differences; Student Attitudes: ♦Teach l.ig Methods 
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Journal Announcement: RIEJUN82 
I A longitudinal study compared the academic abilities of 

§ undergraduate women students In seven college programs at a 
I large university. Four questions were posed: (1) What are the 
academic qualifications of women choosing education as a 
career? (2) How do these women compare with women choosing 
other programs? (3) What changes take place in the career 
choices of women during their college career? and (4) Are 
women who are unsuccessful In other programs choosing 
education as a last resort? Information was gathered on women 
choosing programs in agriculture, business. education, 
engineering, liberal arts, physical education, and science. 
-The qualifications of the students were measured by Scholastic 
Aptitude Test averages for the math and verbal components for 
each of their four years and by their high school class 
Standing. An analysis of the resulting data indicated that 
education attracts women who have lower academic 
qualifications than women in other fields. Large numbers of 
women with high academic ability chose mnjors In 
male-dominated fields. The greatest difference between women 
choosing education as a career and women choosiiig other are^s 
was in mathematics scores. The wide range in verbal test 
scores that appeared at the senior year indicated that 
education was allowing women with marginal verbal skills to 
complete the program. However, the improved academic 
qualifications apparent at the Junior year indicated that some 
women with high academic qualifications were evaluating their 
original career choice and choosing education as a career. By 
the Junior year, women in education compared quite favorably 
with those in other fields. (JO) 
1 1 r' Descriptors: ^Academic Aptitude; ♦Career Choice; Comparative 
j^^. Analysis; ^Education Majors; ♦Females; Higher Education; 
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University siiperv 1 sor s ' evaluation* of student tf?achers were 
assessed to determine If thi* cognitive attalnmnnt of pupils 
taught by the student teflchers was a rating factor. The sample 
consisted of 82 secondary level student teachers participating 
In a competency based teacher education program. Oata 
collected for the study Included a summary evaluation 
Instrument. developed by the student teachers. lo ascertain 
their pupils' academic achievement levels. The *^tudent teacher 
supervisors recorded their ratings of student teachers' 
instructional effectiveness on an ©valuation profile scale 
consisting of ?0 Instructional skills ^n^^ eight personal 
competencies. Final ratings were obtained from a three way 
conference among the student teacher. the university 
supervisor, and the cooperating teacher*. Only four of the 78 
ratings areas were found to relate slqnIflcanMy to learner 
achievement: (1) developing lesson plans: (?) using different 
levels of classroom qi.ies t 1 ons ; (1) porformance while student 
teaching two-week units: and (4) personnl energy level. These 
findings have Implications for student teacher evaluation 
procedures, since they refute the assumption that high student 
teacher ratings by their supervisors is rplated to high 
learner achievement. (FG) 
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